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Our  adventures  with  the 
mind-boggling  sway-back  Cadillac 

It  was  a  paint-peeling  1962  clunker  that 
Chicago  Tribune  reporters  bought  for  $295.  Their 
assignment:  explore  the  delights  and  drawbacks 
of  owning  a  car  in  the  big  city. 

In  a  series  both  helpful  and  hilarious,  Tribune 
readers  learned  how  to  cope  with  used  car  sales¬ 
men,  mechanics,  electronic  auto  analysis,  parking 
lot  attendants  and  towing  services. 

Sometimes  light-hearted,  sometimes  hard¬ 
hitting,  Chicago  Tribune  articles  provide  a  bal¬ 
anced  menu  that  helps  keep  us  first  on  the 
breakfast  tables  of  Mid  America. 


Are  we  in  danger  of  becoming 
the  rich  man's  paper? 


Suddenly  we  find  ourselves  in  the  money. 

For  about  two  years  we've  suspeeted  a  eir- 
culation  shift  toward  richer  readers. 

Now  it's  official. 

The  latest  Sindlinger  report  says  this:  over 
half  our  households  make  SIO.OOO  to  S50,0()(). 

This  calls  for  a  fresh  look  at  the  whole  Los 
Angeles  market. 


Because  now  the  Herald-Examiner  has  the 
power  to  deliver  a  huge  number  of  well-to-do 
readers. 

It's  just  one  more  way  we  help  advertisers 
get  more  money  for  their  money. 

Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner, 
where  the  money  is. 
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La  Bahia  de  los  Fumos 
San  Pedro  Bay  off  Southern  California 

Man-made  air  pollution  is  not  a  new  phenomenon.  One  of  Cabrillo’s  first 
glimpses  of  the  California  coast  in  the  Fall  of  1542  was  of  smoke  from  the 
fires  of  Indians.  A  few  days  later  the  smoke  from  Indian  fires  in  the  San 
Pedro  area  was  so  great  he  named  the  body  of  water  The  Bay  of  Smokes. 

Copley  International  Corporation  is  active  in  research  into  pollution  control 
for  government,  industry  and  commerce,  as  well  as  providing  research  and 
consulting  assistance  to  communications  media.  Included  in  the  areas 
covered  for  media  are  market  factors,  typography,  circulation,  industrial 
engineering  and  management  training. 

Recently  CIC  staff  member  R.  David  Flesh  was  honored  by  an  invitation  to 
participate  in  an  international  conference  in  Stockholm  on  methods  for 
measuring  and  evaluating  air  pollutants.  Mr.  Flesh  reported  on  a  CIC 
research  project  sponsored  by  the  National  Air  Pollution  Control  Adminis¬ 
tration.  The  study  was  concerned  with  the  economic  and  social  impact  that 
results  from  industrial  odors.  This  project  is  an  example  of  the  ability  of 
CIC  to  mesh  diverse  disciplines  in  solving  client  problems.  > 


III! 

COPLEY  INTERNATIONAL  CORPORATION 

7817  Herschel  Avenue  •  P.  O.  Box  1530  •  La  Jolla,  California  92037 
Telephone  (714)  454-0391 

Candidates  are  invited  to  write  to  Professional  Placement. 
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since  1924 

Certified  has  played 
a  mafor  role 


Millions  of  impressions  have  gone 
by  since  Certified  first  introduced  uniform 
mats  in  1924.  Presses  have  grown, 
circulation  has  grown  and  readers  have 
demanded  increased  excellence  in 
reproduction,  half  tone  and  line.  Certified 
has  kept  pace  by  introducing  mats  for 
special  purposes:  Syndicate  for  job  work, 
newspaper  for  full  page  reproduction. 

Blue  Ribbon  &  Silvertone  for  quality 
baked  work.  You  can  depend  on  Certified... 
aN  the  time! 


Certified  Dry  Mat  Corporation,  Dept.  P,  555  Fifth  Ave.,New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

CERflFIED  DRY  MATS 

Used  as  the  standard  of  excellence  since  1924 


OCTOBER 

10 -  International  Newspaperboy  Day. 

I  1-13 — Mid  Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association  Sales  Conference. 
Hilton  Inn.  Greensboro,  N.C. 

11- 13 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association  Convention.  Christopher 
Inn,  Columbus. 

12- 14- — United  Press  International  Editors  and  Publishers  (EDICON).  Colo¬ 
nial  Williamsburg,  Virginia. 

12-15 — SNPA  Foundation  seminar.  "U.S.  Foreign  Policy  Issues."  University 
of  Virginia,  Charlottesville. 

14-15 — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association.  Pfister  Hotel, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

16-17 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Advertising  conference. 
Sunriver  Lodge. 

16- 18 — Mid  America  Press  Institute.  Women  Editors  Workshop.  Gateway 
Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

17 -  South  Carolina  Associated  Press  Council.  Holiday  Inn,  Santee,  South 
Carolina. 

18- 20 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

18- 21 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers.  Hotel  Am¬ 
bassador,  Chicago. 

19- 21 — Inter  State  Circulation  Managers  Association  Supervisory  Seminar. 
Marriott  Motor  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

19- 23 — Inter  American  Press  Association.  Hotel  Camino  Real.  Mexico  City. 

20 -  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel. 
Boston. 

21- 22 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

21- 24 — Catholic  Press  Association  Eastern  Region.  Holiday  Inn,  Trenton, 
New  Jersey. 

22- 24 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Marriott  Motor 
Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

23- 24 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Colonnades  Beach  Hotel, 
Palm  Beach  Shores,  Singer  Island. 

23-25 — Ohio  Newspaper  Women's  Assoclaition.  Holiday  Inn  West,  Toledo. 
23-25 — California  Press  Women.  Los  Angeles  Athletic  Club,  Los  Angeles. 
25-28 — Associaltion  of  National  Advertisers.  The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs, 
Virginia. 

25-31 — National  Newspaper  Association  Fall  Meeting/Trade  Show.  Shera¬ 
ton,  Biltmore,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

25- Nov.  6— American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  telegraph  editors  and  copy 
desk  chiefs.  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

26- 27 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  An¬ 
nual  Meeting.  Sheraton  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

30- 31 — New  Mexico  Press  Assocation.  Hilton  Hotel,  Albuquerque. 

31 —  Georgia  Press  Association.  Regency  Hyatt  House.  Atlanta. 

I  NOVEMBER 

I  4-6 — Catholic  Press  Association  Western  Region.  Del  Webb  Townhouse. 

'  Fresno,  California. 

,  5-7 — New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Woodstock  Inn,  Wood- 
stock,  Vt. 

'  7 — Indiana  United  Press  International  Newspaper  Editors,  ISTA  Building, 
Indianapolis. 

8-20 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  classified  advertising  managers. 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

11- 14 — Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Palmer  House,  Chicago. 

12- 13 — New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Molly  Pitcher  Hotel,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

14- 15 — New  England  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Statler-Hilton 
Hotel.  Boston. 

15- 18 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Boca  Raton  Hotel  & 
Club.  Boca  Raton,  Florida. 

16- 21 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors.  Ilikai  Hotel,  Honolulu. 

21 — Texas  Press  Association.  News  Clinic.  Commodore  Perry  Hotel,  Austin. 
29-December  4 — American  Press  Institute.  Seminar  on  Environmental  Prob- 
I  lems.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 


DECEMBER 

6-18 — ^American  Press  Institute.  Seminar  on  Management  and  Costs. 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

13-16 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation.  Workshop 
on  copy  editing,  headline  writing  and  layout.  University  of  Florida, 
Gainesville. 
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IN  HIS  OWN 
WRITE 


Ask  anybody  to  pick  the  top 
three  sports  writers  in  the  country  and 
it’s  a  good  bet  Shirley  Povich  will  be 
one  of  them.  Holder  of  the  lowest 
numbered  card  in  the  Baseball  Writers 
Association  (also  a  past  president), 
Povich  was  recently  honored  as  senior 
baseball  writer  in  the  country  and  dean 
of  the  active  corps. 

Other  accolades  to  Povich  and 
his  general  sports  column,  This  Moni- 
infi,  include  Best  Sports  Story  of  the 


Year,  and  The  National  Headliner  and 
Grantland  Rice  Memorial  awards  for 
sports  writing  excellence. 

One  national  magazine — noting 
that  he  consistently  outdraws  some  of 
the  country’s  top  political  pundits  on 
their  home  grounds— called  him  “the 
most  popular  and  widely  read  colum¬ 
nist  in  Washington.’’ 

Perhaps  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
his  home  base  is  the  nation’s  capital, 
Povich  tends  to  write  sports  “with  a 


sense  of  history.’’  He  writes  with  in¬ 
sight  and  a  biting  sense  of  humor,  too, 
as  many  a  team  owner,  manager, 
coach,  or  player  on  the  receiving  end 
can  attest.  Among  his  readers  past  and 
present:  every  U.S.  President  in  office 
since  1926. 

Shirley  Povich  . . .  one  reason  why, 
among  3  out  of  every  5  adults  in  the 
national  capital  area,  it’s  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post. 


THE  WASHINGTON  POST 

First  in  circulation  . . .  first  in  advertising . . .  first  in  awards 


The  Chicago 
Tribune... 

The  Atlanta  Journal 
Constitution... 
The  New  York  Post... 

The  Greenville 
I  News-Piedmont... 

The  Phoenix 
I  Republic-Gazette... 
i  The  Sydney, 
lAustralia  Daily  Mirror 


'  are  among  the  "progressives”. 

I  They  all  have  the 

production  advantage 
of  money-saving  KEMP  i 
Stereo  Central  Remelt  Furnaces  i 
I  Metal  Pumping  Systems  j 

!  Patented  Combination  Remelt-  I 
i  Casting  Furnaces,  and 

'  Patented  Rotary  Plate  Chargers. 

Get  the  whole  scoop  in  KEMP  Brochure  K-80. 
The  C.  M.  Kemp  Manufacturing  Company, 
Dept,  17,  Glen  Burnie,  Maryland  21061 . 

CREATIVE  ENGINEERING  I 


I 
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CATCH-lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 


THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  Tombstone  Epitaph  is  ever-ready  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  his  fellow  townsmen  with  editorial  clout — 
or  his  trusty  shooting  iron,  according  to  Kearney  Egerton  in 
his  Armma  Republic  column  “The  Lighter  Side”. 

Egerton  leads  off  with  the  tale  of  how  Editor  Wayne  Winters 
“was  seated  at  his  historic  desk  in  his  historic  office,  editing 
his  historic  newspaper.  He  glanced  out  his  historic  window  and 
saw  White  Eagle,  a  newcomer  who  has  a  studio  in  the  historic 
Wells  Fargo  Blacksmith  Shop,  being  pinned  against  the  wall 
by  a  man  with  a  large,  lethal-looking  knife.  Winters  snatched 
a  saddle  gun  from  the  wall,  bolted  to  the  door,  drew  a  bead  on 
White  Eagle’s  assailant  and  shouted:  ‘Chief!  You  in  trouble?’” 
The  knifer  and  the  chief  very  nearly  fainted  on  the  spot,  and 
so  did  the  fellow  with  the  camera,  who  was  taking  a  wild-west 
photo. 

*  *  * 

“DON'T  TELL  ME  this  Women’s  Liberation  movement 
hasn’t  gone  too  far!”  That’s  the  message  of  Elinor  Taylor, 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  W  ooster  (Ohio)  Daily  Record,  after 
she  received  a  letter  addressed  to  the  “President  of  Ohio  News¬ 
paper  Women’s  Association,  and  it  started  out  “Dear  Sirs.” 
*  *  * 

THE  Sacramento  Union  in  California  suggests  it  probably 
holds  an  additional  distinction  to  that  of  being  the  oldest  con¬ 
tinuously  published  daily  newspaper  in  the  West.  Assistant  cir¬ 
culation  manager  Jerry  G.  Byrne  thinks  the  paper  now  holds 
the  distinction  of  the  oldest  circulation  gimmick  or  premium. 
Back  in  1900,  the  Sacramento  Record-Union  offered  its  readers 
varied  news  fare  including  stories  on  the  Boer  War,  the  Boxer 
Rebellion  and  one  senator’s  arguments  favoring  Nicaragua  over 
Panama  as  a  canal  site.  It  also  offered  several  wall  clocks  to 
those  who  brought  in  the  most  new  subscribers.  And  on  the 
wall  of  the  Placerville  home  of  Mrs.  Oscar  Fleming,  one  of 
those  open-faced  prize  clocks  ticks  away  to  this  day.  Mrs. 
Fleming  wouldn’t  part  with  it.  The  Flemings  got  the  clock  as  a 
bonus  from  the  old  man  who  sold  them  the  house  back  in  1924. 
He  said  he  won  it  in  a  Sacramento  Union  circulation  contest 
around  1900. 

■*•  *  * 

INEPTNESS  of  Oklahoma  in  the  Oregon  State  game  struck 
Bob  Hurt  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman  sports  staff  this  way:  “The 
Sooners  showed  so  little  offense  they  stand  in  danger  of  having 
their  deodorant  confiscated  ...” 

*  *  * 


THE  REPORTER’S  PSALM 

The  Ix>rd  is  my  assignment  editor: 

I  shall  not  want. 

He  sendelh  me  where  the  news  is  must  ahundani, 
and  sources  most  productive. 

He  upholdeth  my  access  to  information, 
and  leadeth  me  along  the  paths  of  truthfulness 
by  all  involved. 

Yea,  though  I  walk  sometimes  in  the  shadow  of  judicial 
contempt, 

I  will  fear  no  subpoena 
For  thou  art  with  me. 

Thy  wisdom  and  power  comfort  me. 

Thou  preparest  a  press  table  fur  me 
In  the  presence  of  my  rivals. 

Thou  givest  me  a  hot  line  to  the  offiee 
and  my  tape-recorder  runneth  flawlessly. 

Surely  exclusive  news  tips  and  a  generous  expense  account 

shall  be  mine  all  the  days  of  my  life, 

and  I  shall  dwell  in  the  pressroom  of  the  Lord 

Forever. 

John  l)e  Mott 


« 


COMMUNICATIONS  COMMENTATOR  Marshall  McLuhan 
according  to  a  Toronto  interview  with  New  York  Times  writer 
Edward  Cowan  “suffered  a  photographer  with  undisguised 
but  polite  displeasure”  and  offered  this  opinion:  “I  find  cameras 
very  annoying.  They  intrude,  like  the  telephone.  They  eat  you 
alive,  like  a  piranha,  in  little  bites.” 
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As  editors  we  do  what  we  must . . .  like 
taking  an  occasional  shot  at  the  Military. 
But  one  thing  we  always  make  clear. 
We’re  debating  the  "how”  of  national  de¬ 
fense. ..not  "whether.”  We  believe  a  news¬ 
paper  should  support  the  Military  objec¬ 
tively...  but  sympathetically.  That’s  why 
we  honor  outstanding  military  individu¬ 
als  and  units  with  our  Annual  Richard  H. 
Amberg  Awards,  named  for  our  late  pub¬ 
lisher.  They  are  our  way  of  bringing  to¬ 
gether  the  people  of  our  community 
with  the  people  who  are  committed  to 
our  national  defense. 


This  is  relevance. 

(globt'iBtinorrat. 

A  Newhouse  Newspaper 


Editor  &L  Publisher 

•  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown  Jamet  Wright  Brown 

Poblishor  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Charter  Member,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations 
Member,  American 
Bueineas  Preu  Inc. 


6  Mo.  aversKa  net  paid  June  30.  1970 — 25,16t 
Renewal  Rate — 72.49% 


Suicidal  tendencies 

The  strike  of  the  Newspaper  Guild  against  the  .Wu'  York  Post 
suggests  tlie  existence  of  suicidal  tendencies. 

The  Post  offered  the  Guild  the  same  41.09%  wage  increase  over 
three  years  and  the  same  reduction  in  hours  negotiated  by  six  other 
unions.  The  Guild  says  it  agreed  to  that  offer  but  has  asked  for  other 
“conditions”  including  reclassification  of  some  employes  into  higher 
wage  groups,  pensions,  more  vacation  and  holiday  benefits.  The  Post 
says  all  of  these  would  add  to  the  cost  above  and  beyfmd  the  41.()9^o 
increase. 

I'he  wage  package  hammered  out  by  the  ITU  ivith  New  York  City 
publishers,  and  accepted  by  five  other  unions  so  far,  calls  for  a  1.5'’i. 
raise  this  year  retroactive  to  March  30,  11%  the  second  year  and  11%. 
the  third  year  adding  up  to  41.69%  when  com]X)undcd.  It  is  the  most 
generous  settlement  ever  granted  in  the  newspaper  business. 

On  top  of  that,  newsprint  manufacturers  recently  announced  an 
increase  of  $10  per  ton  in  the  price  of  newsprint.  Even  if  the  in¬ 
crease  is  scaled  back  to  S8  per  ion  or  less,  New  York  publishers  con¬ 
sume  around  three-quarters  of  a  million  tons  |)er  year  and  the  multi¬ 
million  dollar  increase  in  costs  becomes  obvious. 

Comj>ound  these  rising  cost  figure's  with  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion  figures  seriously  affected  by  inflationaiT  forces  and  one  wonders 
how  labor  negotiators  can  expect  further  concessions. 

In  a  statement  to  its  own  employes,  the  Post  noted  the  inflationary 
situation  and  the  recession  that  are  having  a  serious  impact  on  the 
ability  of  that  newspa|)er  to  meet  the  increased  jiavroll  costs.  It  said: 
“The  Post  may  never  recover  from  a  strike.” 

If  Guild  negotiators  and  statisticians  have  any  idea  of  what  is 
going  on,  thev  should  know  the  statement  was  noi  made  lightly. 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist 

established  Kdarch  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 

established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 

March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
j  1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Executive  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker 

Associate  Editors:  Spyridon  Granitsas,  Craig 
Tomkinson,  Jerome  H.  Walker  Jr.,  Lenora 
Williamson 

Midwest  Editor:  Gerald  B.  Healey. 

Pacific  Coast  Editor:  Campbell  Watson. 

Washington  Correspondent:  Luther  A.  Huston. 

Advertising  Manager:  Ferdinand  C  Teubner. 

Sales  Representatives:  Grant  Biddle.  Christo¬ 
pher  Lassen,  Harry  B.  Mullinix,  Donald  L. 
iParvin,  Earl  W.  Wllken. 

Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bernadette 
Borries. 

Assistant  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Man- 
I  agar:  George  Wilt. 

j  Circulation  Director:  George  S.  McBride. 

'  Classified  Advertising  Manager:  John  Johnson. 

Marketing  and  Research  Manager:  Albert  E. 
Weis. 

Librarian:  James  Santangelo. 

OFFICES 

General:  850  Third  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022  Phone:  212-7527050.  TELEX  12-5102. 

Chicago:  360  North  Michigan  Avenue,  60601. 
1  Phone:  312-782  4897.  Gerald  B.  Healey, 

Editor.  Harry  B.  Mullinix,  Grant  Biddle,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Representatives. 


Brother’s  keeper 

1  he  chaiim;ui  of  the  Advertising  Fecleralion  of  .\meiica  has  sug- 
.gestecl  (Shop  Talk  Oct.  3)  creation  of  an  independent  Advertising 
Review  Council  to  handle  complaints  alxiut  false  or  misleading  ad¬ 
vertising  and  attempt  to  enforce  some  standards  of  truth  and  accuracy. 
The  great  majority  of  advertisers,  agencies  and  media  are  res|x)nsible 
factors  in  our  society,  he  .said,  who  have  voluntarily  elevated  their 
standards  and  practices.  But  the  voluntary  course  is  no  longer  ade¬ 
quate,  he  add. 

\Ve  Avish  he  had  jdaced  more  emphasis  on  the  role  of  media  in  such 
an  enterprise. 


Los  Angeles:  1830  West  8th  Street,  90057. 
Phone:  213-382-6346.  Duncan  Scott  &  Mar¬ 
shall  Inc.,  Advertising  Representatives. 

San  Francisco:  85  Post  Street,  94104.  Phone: 
415-421-7950.  Campbell  Watson,  Editor. 
Duncan  Scott  &  Marshall  Inc..  Advertising 
Representatives. 

Washington:  1295  National  Press  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.  20004  Phone:  202  628- 
8365.  Luther  A.  Huston,  Correspondent. 

London:  23  Ethelbert  Road,  Birchington,  Kent 
England.  Alan  Delafons,  Manager. 


Media  can  not  afford  to  ignore  the  sins  of  some  advertisers  and 
agencies  any  more  than  the  majority  of  advertisers  can  overlook  the 
sins  of  a  few  who  are  blackening  the  names  of  all. 
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letters 

BICENTEIVNIAL  IDEAS 

Across  the  country  committees  are  now 
being  formed  to  plan  for  the  200th  birth¬ 
day  celebrations  of  the  world’s  oldest 
republic.  Newspapermen,  and  newspapers, 
will  play  a  leading  role  in  these  unprece¬ 
dented  observances. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  the  following 
possible  local  projects: 

1.  That  newspapers  well  before  July 
4th,  1976,  publish  the  entire  Constitution, 
an  article  and  amendment  at  a  time,  each 
annotated,  either  by  a  national  authority 
or  local  member  of  the  Bar.  Some  ency¬ 
clopedias  now  do  this  with  annotations 
by  former  Supreme  Court  justices.  This 
could  be  done  daily,  anchored  with 
standing  head,  and  ail  history  teachers 
alerted  in  advance  to  clip  them  out  and 
post  them  in  classrooms.  It  may  be  the 
first  time  many  Americans  have  ever  read 
it. 

2.  The  same  could  be  done  for  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  though  the 
former  plays  a  far  more  vital  role  in  the 
nation’s  daily  life. 

3.  That  the  newspaper  editorially  sug¬ 
gest  that  a  member  of  a  minority  race  be 
selected  to  raise  the  flag  on  the  city’s 
most  prominent  flagpole  on  July  4th,  1976. 

4.  That  an  American  Indian,  or  de¬ 
scendant  living  in  the  communitv,  be 
named  to  either  read  Lincoln’s  Gettys¬ 
burg  Address  to  any  local  program,  or  be 
named  honorary  parade  marshal,  if  a  par¬ 
ade  is  planned. 

.1.  That  the  oldest  living  immigrant  in 
the  community  be  honored  and  that  he  be 
invited  to  submit  a  statement  on  his  views 
of  American  citizenship. 

6.  That  an  Honor  Roll  of  the  commun¬ 
ity’s  major  war  dead  be  printed  in  the 
newspaper  and  displayed  in  poster  form 
in  a  downtown  business  firm  window, 
bank  or  department  store. 

7.  That  any  living  local  Medal  of  Honor 
winners  be  named  to  either  head  a  com¬ 
mittee  or  be  suitably  honored. 

8.  Publish  serially  Washington’s  Fare¬ 
well  Address. 

Joseph  Ray 

Ihica.  N.Y. 

(The  nri*er  works  on  the  copy  desk  at 
the  Utica  Observer-Dispatch.) 

*  *  * 

WOMAN  CARTOONIST 

You  expressed  interest  (September  19) 
in  knowing  of  any  newspaper  editorial 
cartoonists  who  are  women.  The  Star- 
Phoenix  has  a  real  live  one  for  you. 

M  rs.  Marie  Ann  Nagel,  32,  produces 
editorial  page  cartoons,  dealing  essentially 
with  civic  and  provincial  matters.  She  was 
originally  a  city-side  reporter  with  the 
Star-Phoenix.  She  married  Roy  Nagel, 
then  a  desk  man.  now  telegraph  editor. 

While  Mrs.  Nagel  is  not  an  S-P  staffer, 
she  produces  as  much  from  her  home  as  a 
staffer  would. 

Stirling  King 

Saskatoon,  Sask. 

(The  writer  is  executive  editor  of  the 
Star-Phoenix.) 


INTIMIDATION? 

I  am  puzzled  by  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Association  for  Education  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  (as  reported  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  August  22)  condemning  President 
Nixon  and  Vice  President  Agnew  for  “in¬ 
timidation  and  harassment”  of  the  press 
and  “infringements  on  .  .  .  media  free¬ 
doms”. 

Who  has  been  “intimidated”?  What 
“media  freedoms”  have  been  infringed? 

Is  the  press  presumed  to  have  a  Constitu¬ 
tional  protection  against  criticism? 

In  40  years  of  newspaper  work  I  have 
known  newsmen  and  newspapers  to  be 
subjected  to  direct  attempts  at  intimida¬ 
tion,  through  punitive  action,  by  Mayors, 
prosecutors,  legislators  and  Governors.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  who  surrendered  or 
was  ultimately  defeated  in  a  defense  of 
principle. 

If  a  newsman  can  be  intimidated  by 
such  criticisms  as  Vice  President  Agnew 
has  made,  then  I  suggest  that  he  belongs 
in  some  other  line  of  work — and  I  do  not 
mean  teaching  in  a  journalism  school. 

J.  A.  Clendinen 

Tampa.  Fla. 

(The  writer  is  editor  of  the  Tampa 
Tribune.) 

*  *  * 

COMPLIMENT 

As  a  long  time  reader  of  the  Editor  and 
Publisher,  I  want  to  write  a  word  of  en¬ 
thusiastic  appreciation  of  the  beautiful 
edition  of  September  26. 

Although  my  newspaper  experience 
covers  a  span  of  50  years  (since  Septem¬ 
ber.  1920),  I  now  combine  journalism 
with  church  administration. 

In  recent  years  I  have  missed  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  outstanding  editorial  cartoons  in 
Editor  &  Publisher.  1  believe  this  is 
valuable  because  many  of  the  cartoonists 
today  are  some  of  the  most  profound  stu¬ 
dents  and  interpreters  of  current  events. 
This  has  always  been  true  to  some  extent 
but  I  notice  some  of  the  cartoonists  now- 
are  exerting  tremendous  influence  in  the 
stimulation  of  thought  on  the  part  of 
newsjiaper  readers. 

I  am  glad  you  do  recognize  them  oc- 
casionallv. 

Carlyle  Adams 

Albany,  N.Y. 

(The  ivriter  is  religion  columnist  for  the 
R'^gister  and  Tribune  Syndicate.) 

*  *  * 

GROCERY  LINAGE 

Dismayed?  Boy — that’s  the  only  word 
for  it  when  we  looked  over  your  very  in¬ 
teresting  listing  (September  19)  of  lead¬ 
ing  newspapers  in  retail  grocer  advertising 
for  1969. 

The  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze,  in  Tor¬ 
rance.  California,  published  3.332,770 
lines  of  retail  grocer  advertising  last 
year.  This  would  place  us  sixth,  accord¬ 
ing  to  vour  listings,  for  evening  newspa¬ 
pers.  It’s  a  remarkable  and  proud  posi¬ 
tion  we  hold  in  this  important  classifica¬ 
tion  and  we  felt  it  should  be  duly  noted 
in  our  favorite  trade  magazine. 

Jack  Webb 

Torrance,  Calif. 

(The  writer  is  advertisins  manager  of 
the  Daily  Breeze.  The  published  figures 
were  for  newspapers  measured  by  Media 
Records. ) 


NEWSPAPERBOY  SALUTE 

In  observance  of  International  News- 
paperboy  Day  (today),  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Association  reminds 
the  newspaper  industry  of  the  ICMA’s 
Newspaperboy  Hall  of  Fame.  Here  is  a 
partial  list  of  those  honored  in  it: 

Statesmen 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 

Harry  Truman, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 

Herbert  Hoover, 

Harold  Stassen, 

Justice  Tom  Clark, 

William  O.  Douglas. 

.Abraham  A.  Ribicoff, 

Earl  Warren. 

Religious  Leaders 
Rabbi  Edgar  J.  Magnin, 

Francis  Cardinal  Joseph  Spellman, 

Dr.  Norman  Vincent  Peale. 

Military 

Col.  John  W.  Glenn, 

Col.  John  W.  Young. 

Col.  Michael  Collins, 

Col.  Gus  Grissom, 

Col.  Alan  Shepard  Jr., 

Lt.  Com.  Scott  Carpenter, 

Gen.  James  Doolittle, 

Gen  Omar  Bradley, 

Capt.  Eddie  Rickenbacker. 

Law  Enforcement 
J.  Edgar  Hoover, 

William  H.  Parker. 

Literary 
Carl  Sandburg. 


Short  Takes 

Classified  Ad:  LAND  TRADE.  21 
acres,  edge  of  Eugene,  trade  for  busi¬ 
ness  or  w'oman  or  income  property.  Call 
S  W  . — Eugene  (Oregon)  Regis¬ 
ter-Guard. 

*  *  ♦ 

Police  "ire  investigating  a  Saturday 
moi-ning  ^hooting  in  which  a  41-year- 
old  man  was  shot  point-blank  with  a 
Mt.  Vernon  Avenue. — Columbus  (Ohio) 

Sunday  Dispatch. 

*  *  * 

Lieut.  P  ,  a  sergeant  since  1962, 
has  taken  advanced  training  in  finger¬ 
painting,  photography  and  supervisory 
insti-uctions  for  sergeants. — Maplewood- 
South  Orange  (N.J.)  News-Record. 

*  *  * 

He  was  a  lifelong  resident  of  Jim 
Wells  County  and  was  a  commercial 
panter. — Corpus  ChrDti  (Texas)  Caller- 
Times. 

*  4:  * 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  J.  Hoover  says 
only  “an  aroused  citizenry  and  swift 
and  certain  punishment  by  the  courts” 
can  stem  a  spreading  wave  of  policemen. 
— Philadelphia,  Daily  Neivs. 

tUt  tit  ttt 

A  M  ,  w'ho  has  made  a  million  at 
the  age  of  25,  drives  to  his  office  every 
morning  full  of  five  beautiful  women. — 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press. 

*  *  * 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers 
and  reprinted  here.) 
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^There,in  the  very  narrow  confines 
of  the  plane-with  Jackie  standing 
by  Lyndon,  her  hair  falling  in 
her  face  but  very  composed,  with 
me  beside  him.  Judge  Hughes 
in  front  of  him-Lyndon  took  the 
oath  of  office.”  f 

\ 

■  y  \  •  .  I 


A  White  House  Diary 
by  Lady  Bird  Johnson 


Exciting  book  serialization  for  your  Sunday  and  women’s  pages 
...starting  October  25. ..another  Special  Feature  from  The  New  York  Times 

Complete  with  photos  (color,  too),  sidebar  material  and  promotion  kit.  Call  collect 
for  sample  reading  copy  and  your  rate:  (212)  556-1721.  Or  write  Dennis  R.  Allen,  man¬ 
ager,  The  New  York  Times  Special  Features,  229  West  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 
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NCEW  votes  to  examine 
standards  of  fair  play 


By  Spyrulon  Cranitsas 

With  the  theme  “The  Past  is 
Prologue,”  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Editorial  Writers  in 
its  annual  meeting  in  Boston 
(September  30-October  3) 
wrote  an  epilogue  of  its  own: 
one  chapter  of  its  24-year-old 
history  is  past. 

The  editorial  writers  assem¬ 
bled  from  47  states  and  Canada 
turned  to  introspection  or  to 
“self-analysis”  In  a  dramatic 
change  of  mood,  the  Conference 
adopted  a  resolution,  39  to  17, 
to  study  the  creation  of  “a 
mechanism  for  furthering  stan¬ 
dards  of  fair  play  on  the  edito¬ 
rial  page  and  for  dealing  with 
complaints  of  abuse  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  free  press.” 

Pres.s  Council  defeated 

The  resolution,  was  adopted 
only  a  few  minutes  before  the 
Conference  adjourned,  on  Sat¬ 
urday  morning.  On  Wednesday 
evening,  a  proposal  to  study  the 
establishment  of  a  “press  coun¬ 
cil”  had  been  defeated  after  a 
brief  debate. 

Attendance  at  the  sessions 
w'as  reported  as  135,  the 
largest  in  NCEW  history. 
There  were  230  at  the  confer¬ 
ence  dinner  session. 

The  Review  Committee  Re¬ 
port  included  several  proposals 
some  of  which  were  approved : 

•  By  a  vote  67  to  7,  editorial 
writers  of  weekly,  semi-weekly 
and  tri-weekly  papers  were  de¬ 
clared  eligible  to  be  Active 
Members.  Television  and  radio 
editorial  writers,  columnists 
and  editorial  cartoonists,  were 
again  excluded. 

•  By  a  voice  vote  the  propos¬ 
al  to  appoint  continuing  study 
committees  in  the  model  of  .As¬ 
sociated  Press  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors  committees  was  accepted. 
These  committees  will  work  “on 
any  of  the  problems  concerned 
with  the  quality  of  opinion 
writing  and  presentation.  ’ 

•  A  proposal  for  a  harder- 
working  conference  was  ac¬ 
cepted.  Future  meetings  “ought 
to  be  more  introspective”  and 
give  “more  emphasis  on  self- 
analysis,”  whereas  free  hospi¬ 
tality  and  entertainment”  from 
private  corporations  and  gov¬ 


ernment  agencies”  is  unaccept¬ 
able. 

•  A  proposal  for  closer  ties 
with  the  academic  community 
was  also  approved  and  journal¬ 
ism  professors  are  “encouraged 
to  play  a  more  active  role  in 
critique  sessions,  and  to  offer 
contributions  to  the  Masthead, 
the  official  quarterly  organ. 
Complementai’y  to  this,  NCEW 
members  should  be  given  op¬ 
portunities  to  speak  at  journal¬ 
ism  schools  and  “outside  their 
circulation  area.” 

•  The  Review  Committee 
stressed  the  need  for  “a  stron¬ 
ger  leadership  role  for  NCEW” 
and  suggested  that  the  presi¬ 
dent  be  allowed  to  speak  out  on 
public  issues.  This  proposal 
w’as  rejected  as  someone  re¬ 
marked  “editorial  writers  do 
not  want  the  president  to  w^rite 
editorials  for  them.” 

.Agnew  criticized 

The  principal  speakers  at  the 
conference  stressed  the  “fer¬ 
ment”  in  American  life,  and 
most  of  them  directed  criticism 
at  Vice  President  Agnew. 

“Who  is  this  man,  whose 
righteousness  soars  to  such  diz¬ 
zying  heights  that  he  feels  su¬ 
perior  to  centuries  of  democrat¬ 
ic  principles?,”  asked  Richard 
N.  Goodwin,  an  aide  to  Pres¬ 
idents  Kennedy  and  Johnson. 
And  Louis  M.  Lyons,  the  re¬ 
tired  curator  of  the  Nieman 
Foundation  Har\ard  Universi¬ 
ty,  added: 

“We  all  know,  without  an 
Agnew,  that  journalism  is  in 
flux  and  transition  .  .  .  Old  Ger¬ 
ald  Johnson  contrasting  those 
two  Baltimoreans  (in  an  op-ed 
piece  in  the  New  York  Times), 
Agnew  and  Mencken,  said  that 
when  Mencken  drove  his  read¬ 
ers  to  the  dictionary  they  found 
some  meaning  there.” 

Deputy  U.  S.  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Richard  G.  Kleindienst,  the 
speaker  at  the  Friday  dinner, 
said  he  was  representing  Pres¬ 
ident  Nixon  and  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  whose  record  he  vigor¬ 
ously  defended.  He  asserted 
that  the  Administration  “be¬ 
lieves  in  the  First  Amendment 
and  the  right  of  free  speech.” 


He  invited  editorial  writers  to 
seek  further  information  from 
the  Department  of  Justice  on 
civil  rights,  complained  that 
some  statistics  corroborating 
his  argument  on  progress  in 
civil  rights  “for  some  reason  or 
other  have  not  been  broadcast 
in  the  country,”  and  castigated 
“hip  shooters  and  slogan  ar¬ 
tists,”  He  did  not  mention  the 
Vice  President, 

Women  offended 

Criticism  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion  and  the  Vice  President  was 
heard  also  in  panel  sessions. 
One  on  Radicalism  was  moder¬ 
ated  by  Calvin  Mayne  of  the 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Ti- 

mes-Union.  The  participants 
were:  .Alan  Dershowitz,  Profes¬ 
sor  at  Harvard  Law  School; 
Melvin  Miller,  publisher.  Bay 
State  Banner;  Rev.  Robert  L. 
Miller,  Professor  of  Religion, 
Tufts  University;  Joseph  Rho¬ 
des,  Jr.,  member.  President’s 
Commission  on  Campus  Un¬ 
rest;  John  Roche,  chairman. 
Department  of  Politics,  Bran- 
deis  University;  Alan  Stone, 
M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  in 
Psychiatry  at  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity. 

A  panel  on  Women’s  Liber¬ 
ation  was  moderated  by  Mrs. 
Ellen  Goodman,  of  the  Boston 
Globe.  The  participants  were: 
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Mary  Daly,  Associate  Professor 
of  Theology',  Boston  College; 
Pauli  Murray,  Doctor  of  Juridi¬ 
cal  Science,  Professor  at  Bran- 
deis  University;  Jane  Pollock, 
Associate  Professor  of  Litera¬ 
ture  at  Brandeis  University; 
Muriel  Sugarman,  M.  D.,  Asso¬ 
ciate  in  Psychiatry,  Beth  Israel 
Hospital. 

The  first  panel's  main  theme 
was  criticism  of  the  govern¬ 
mental  policies  in  regard  to  so¬ 
cial  issues;  the  second’s  start- 
ting  theme  was  criticism  of  the 
earlier  panel:  there  were  no 
women  in  it.  “Half  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race,  or  more  than  that, 
was  absent  this  morning,”  de¬ 
clared  a  representative  of 
NOW — ^  National  Organization 
of  Women.  Both  panels  found 
inadequacies  in  the  editorial 
writing  when  they  deal  with 
the  subject  of  special  interest 
to  them,  and  both  felt  that  as  a 
result  of  the  discussions  con¬ 
ducted  during  the  convention, 
“the  understanding  -w'as  bet¬ 
ter.” 

Some  of  the  specific  criti¬ 
cisms  w'ere : 

On  Radicalism — Newspapers 
frequently  treated  the  subiect 
superficially,  paid  attention 
only  or  primarily  to  the  more 
radical  elements  and  ignored 
legitimate  grievances.  More  in- 
depth  study  is  needed,  more 
balance,  more  investigation. 

On  Women — Too  often  news¬ 
papers  use  cliches,  stereotypes, 
and  “silly  jokes”  about  women, 
including  the  abbreviation 
Women’s  Lib.  “You  don't  write 
‘Black  pow',’  why  then  shorten 
the  name  of  the  movement?” 
asked  a  panelist. 

(Continued  on  page  10) 


One  excuse  for  editorial  pa^e : 

‘to  set  the  tone  of  the  newspaper’ 

Excerpts  from  an  address  by  Louis  M.  Lyons,  retired 
Curator  of  the  Nieman  Foundation  at  Haiward  University, 
to  the  National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers: 

When  I  was  young,  a  reporter,  I  had  a  condescending,  re¬ 
sistant  attitude  to  editorials.  I  thought  that  intelligent  read¬ 
ers  should  be  able  to  find  the  facts  in  the  news  and  make 
up  their  owm  minds  and  didn’t  need  to  be  told  how  to  think. 
Today,  the  facts  aren’t  what  they  used  to  be. 

*  *  * 

“If  one  needed  an  excuse  for  an  editorial  page,  or  to  try 
to  define  the  primary  role  of  the  page,  I  think  it  would  be 
to  express  the  tone  of  the  paper.  This,  even  more  than  the 
policy  of  the  paper.  It’s  a  chance  to  represent  the  institution 
itself,  as  a  civilized  and  civilizing  force,  as  a  concerned  and 
considerate  citizen,  as  a  moderate  and  moderating  influence, 
as  a  thoughtful  person,  a  good  neighbor,  one  who  cares.  The 
tone  reflects  the  character  of  the  paper.  Whatever  else,  what¬ 
ever  encroachments,  this  remains  your  charge.  Some  w'ould 
think  it  enough.  I  hope  you  do. 


} 


Fair  play 

(continued  from  page  9^ 


In  their  critique  sessions, 
some  editors  went  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  length  to  assess  their 
contribution  as  well  as  their 
failings  in  dealing  with  the 
great  issues  of  our  time. 

There  were  references  to 
briefings  conducted  by  pres¬ 
idential  aides  and  acknowledge¬ 
ment  that,  despite  criticism  of 
the  Administration,  many  actu¬ 
ally  based  their  editorials  on 
information  given  to  them  in 
this  fashion.  This  appeared  to 
be  particularly  true  on  matters 
of  foreign  policy,  as  it  came  out 
in  the  critique  session,”  Edito¬ 
rial  Writers  and  the  Middle 
East." 

Principle  undermined 

Many  writers,  Goodwin  said, 
in  his  address,  were  discussing 
the  issues  “in  the  terms”  of  the 
Vice  President,  who  “uses  high 
office,  not  for  leadership,  but  to 
undermine  the  principle  of  rea¬ 
soned  discourse.” 

“As  a  result  the  American 
scene  has,  with  a  few  distin¬ 
guished  exceptions,  been 
stripped  of  true  and  fruitful 
dialogue,”  said  Goodwin,  who 
concluded : 

“When  an  individual  criti¬ 
cizes  the  press  or  other  means 
of  expression,  he  exercises  the 
right  of  a  free  man.  When  the 
Vice  President  does  so,  he  acts 
as  an  enemy  of  freedom.  In  the 
name  of  Americanism  he  be¬ 
trays  American  principles  . . . 

“The  principle  of  free  ex¬ 
pression  came  to  this  continent 
long  before  the  Constitution, 
and  it  was  established  as  a  bar¬ 
rier  against  the  coercions  of 
the  Executive — the  Colonial 
governors  and  the  ministers  of 
the  king.  Who  is  this  man 
whose  righteousness  soars  to 
such  dizzying  heights  that  he 
feels  superior  to  these  cen¬ 
turies  of  democratic  principle? 

“The  media  may  be  bad. 
They  may  be  incomplete.  They 
may  be  biased.  But  that  is  not 
the  business  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  the 
people’s  business,  and  they 
have  ample  means  of  correc¬ 
tion.  It  is  dismaying,  indeed, 
another  sign  of  the  times,  to 
see  that  some  important  men 
have  not  only  failed  to  protest, 
but  tried  to  accommodate  to  this 
violation  of  great  principle  . . . 

“The  newspaper  editorial 
page  is  almo.st  the  final  fortress 
of  honest  conviction ;  a  place 
where  views  can  be  stated  with 
forthright  hone.sty  and  ideas 
discussed  as  if  the  citizens  of 
democracy — the  sovereign  peo¬ 
ple — could  be  touched  by  facts 
and  reason  and  were  not  simply 


objects  of  manipulation  or  ig¬ 
norant  creatures  to  be  stam¬ 
peded  by  violent  appeals  to 
passions  and  fears.” 

Need  for  contemplation 

Stressing  the  importance  of 
the  editorial  page  in  today’s 
world  “when  we  are  bombarded 
with  facts,  ’  Lyons  said  that  “It 
is  comforting,  at  least,  to  sit 
down  and  read  what  somebody 
is  thinking  about  the  human 
condition.” 

But,  Lyons  added,  he  won¬ 
dered  what  is  going  to  be  left 
for  the  editorial  writer. 

“Not  only  is  the  editorial 
writer  confronted  with  the  im¬ 
possible  task  of  translating  or 
transmuting  the  irrational  into 
meaning,”  he  said,  “but  he  is 
surrounded  by  colleagues  who 
are  one  up  on  him.  At  one  side 


are  the  columnists,  free  to  ex¬ 
press  their  individuality  and 
opinionations  with  a  fervor  and 
dynamics  that  is  denied  the 
anonymous  voice  of  institution¬ 
al  conscensus.  On  the  other 
side,  the  specialists  of  the  staff, 
in  increasing  variety  and  com¬ 
petence,  each  of  them  more 
specifically  informed  in  his  field 
than  the  editorialist  can  be  in 
all  the  fields  he  must  cover. 

“Beyond  this,  the  new  theolo¬ 
gy  of  the  journalism  of  advoca¬ 
cy,  or  commitment,  that  is  chal¬ 
lenging  the  old  ideal  of  objec¬ 
tive  reporting,  finds  dedicated 
disciples  among  the  neophj.'tes 
of  the  news  staff  who  don’t  rec¬ 
ognize  the  traditional  demarca¬ 
tion  between  news  and  editori¬ 
al,  and  often  leave  little  enough 
for  the  editorial  writer  to  mull 


Officers  of  NCEW  for  1970-71 
are: 

President-Calvin  Mayne,  Ro¬ 
chester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union. 
vicepresident:  Charles  J.  Well- 
ner,  Lockport  (N.  Y.)  Union- 
Sun  &  Jouimal.  treasurer: 
Lloyd  R.  Armour,  Nashville 
T ennessean,  secretary :  Kenneth 
Rystrom,  Vancouver  (Wash.) 
Colombian. 

Executive  Board-David  E. 
Gillespie,  Charlotte  Observer, 
Leonard  W.  Halpert,  Buffalo 
Evening  News',  Albert  B. 
Southwick,  Worcester  Telegram 
&  Gazette.  Ex  Officio  members 
Paul  Ringler,  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal',  John  M.  Lofton,  Pittsburg 
Post-Gazette ;  Desmond  Stone, 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle. 

The  1971  conference  will  take 
place  in  Pittsburgh. 


ANPA  Foundation  plans  to  raise 
$10  million  for  press  projeets 


The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Founda¬ 
tion  is  in  the  final  stages  of 
planning  a  $10  million  endow¬ 
ment  campaign  to  support  a 
greatly  expanded  program  to 
strengthen  a  free  press  in 
America.  The  board  of  trustees 
of  the  ANPA  Foundation  has 
approved  the  program,  and  the 
details  are  being  w'orked  out,  it 
was  announced  this  week. 

A  presentation  is  planned  at 
the  1971  ANPA  convention  by 
Foundation  president  Eugene 
C.  Bishop,  Peninsula  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  John 
1.  Taylor,  president  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe,  has  accepted  ap¬ 
pointment  as  campaign  chair¬ 
man. 

The  campaign  ^vill  finance  a 
many-faceted  program  to  foster 
excellence  in  journalism  educa¬ 
tion,  support  continuing  educa¬ 
tion  programs  for  newsmen,  de¬ 
velop  improved  reading  of  daily 
newspapers  in  the  schools  and 
strengthen  public  understand¬ 
ing  of  a  free  press. 

Confidence  in  press 

Bishop  called  the  program  an 
essential  step  toward  strength¬ 
ening  confidence  in  the  free 
press. 

The  Foundation  program  sets 
forth  three  broad  objectives: 

(1)  Advance  the  profession¬ 
alism  of  the  press. 

(2)  Strengthen  public  under¬ 
standing  of  the  press. 

(3)  Develop  infomied  and 
intelligent  reading  of  daily 
newspapers. 

Stewart  R.  Macdonald,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  ANPA 


Foundation,  outlined  the  wide 
range  of  plans  for  meeting 
these  objectives: 

(1)  Programs  for  fostering 
innovative  methods  of  teaching 
and  research  in  journalism 
schools,  increased  cooperation 
among  journalism  and  liberal 
arts  faculties  and  among  jour¬ 
nalism  educators  and  newspa¬ 
pers  professionals. 

(2)  A  program  of  continuing 
education  for  newsmen,  includ¬ 
ing  short  courses  in  contem¬ 
porary  problems  such  as  urban 
planning  and  zoning,  education, 
welfare,  ecology,  medical  care 
and  other  fields.  Also  proposed 
are  courses  in  copyreading, 
programmed  learning  of  jour¬ 
nalistic  techniques  for  repor¬ 
ters  and  development  of  new 
instructional  materials. 

To  inform  ihe  public 

(3)  Proposals  to  inform  the 
public  on  the  role  of  a  free 
press  in  a  democratic  society, 
especially  lawyers,  journalism 
educators,  liberal  arts  faculties 
and  administrators,  government 
policymakers,  elementary  and 
secondary  school  teachers  and 
others  who  share  responsibility 
for  public  education  with  the 
press. 

(4)  A  proposal  to  make  the 
ANPA  Foundation  Library  a 
major  repository  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  journalism  and  the 
press.  The  Librarj’^  would  ser\'e 
as  a  central  information  service 
on  the  press  to  the  public. 

(5)  A  plan  to  broaden  its 
publications  program  on  all  as¬ 
pects  of  the  press,  especially 


the  developing  of  the  “body  of 
knowledge’"  which  the  Founda¬ 
tion  sees  as  the  basis  of  jour¬ 
nalistic  professionalism. 

(6)  Programs  to  expand  the 
use  of  newspapers  as  tools  of 
learning  in  the  nation’s  class¬ 
room  in  cooperation  with  edu¬ 
cators.  Strong  evidence  exists, 
ANPA  Foundation  asserts,  that 
American  youth  are  ill- 
equipped  to  read  the  daily 
newspaper  intelligently.  It  pro¬ 
poses  demonstration  projects, 
new  instructional  materials,  a 
broad  program  of  teacher 
training  and  educator  liaison  as 
essential  to  cultivating  im¬ 
proved  reading  among  youth. 

The  ANPA  Foundation  was 
created  by  the  ANPA  board  of 
directors  and  its  work  has  been 
dependent  on  ANPA  staff  with 
financial  support  coming  from 
voluntary  contributions  from  a 
few  newspaper  publishers  as 
well  as  ANPA. 

“A  strong  ANPA  Founda¬ 
tion,  independly  financed,  is  the 
answer  to  meeting  the  demand¬ 
ing  problems  facing  the  press 
in  its  role  as  a  public  medium 
of  communication,”  Taylor  de¬ 
clared. 

The  ANP.\  Foundation  was 
chartered  in  1961  and  received 
its  federal  tax  exemption  in 
1963.  Its  board  of  trustees  is 
composed  of  daily  newspaper 
publishers. 

The  Foundation  publishes 
books  on  news  research  and 
libel,  conducts  studies  in  Free 
Press  and  Fair  Trial,  and  ad¬ 
ministers  educator  training 
programs  on  the  use  of  news¬ 
papers  in  the  school. 
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eluded:  a  standard  cost-of-  with  the  dire  warning,  “The 
living  clause;  a  provision  to  Post  may  never  recover  from  a 
protect  employees  from  loss  strike.” 

when  vacations  are  resched-  Executives  of  the  Post,  at  a 
uled;  an  improved  bereavement  news  conference  on  Wednesday, 
pay  clause;  a  clause  protecting  declined  to  say  at  what  point 
Guild  employees  who  may  be  the  suspension  of  publication  of 
transferred  to  other  cities  or  -  -  -  -  - 

other  enterprises;  a  plant  relo¬ 
cation  clause; 

Last  minute  negotiations  tion  of  a  Saturday  fashion  page  procedures  for  handling  job 
failed  to  keep  about  450  News-  feature  by  columnist  Eugenia  ques^tioi^s  arising^from 

paper  Guild  members  from  Sheppard.  - . 

striking  the  640,000  circulation  The  Guild  is  also  asking  that  changes  in 
New  York  Post  on  Tuesday  the  same  six-minute  a  day  re-  I--—  “ 

morning  (October  6).  duction  in  wt . .  „ - 

At  stake  was  a  contract  dis-  the  craft  unions  be  converted  cf  _  promoted 
pute  with  41  issues  remaining  and  given  a  cash  equivalency, 
unresolved,  including  union  de-  Another  area  of  contention 
mands  for  econonic  items  in  ex-  between  the  paper  and  the 
cess  of  the  41.69%  three-year  union  is  in  regard  to  pension 
package  negotiated  with  some  and  severance  -  pay  -  at  -  retire- 
of  the  craft  unions  since  May  ment-benefits. 

30.  According  to  the  Guild  con- 

In  a  statement.  Post  manage-  tract  which  expired  in  March, 
ment  said  the  Guild  has  been  Guild  members  with  35  years  of 
offered  the  same  formula  for  service  by  age  65  are  entitled  to 
wage  increases  accepted  by  go  weeks  of  severance  pay. 
several  of  the  craft  unions.  15%  With  40  years  service  at  65  the 
the  first  year,  11%  in  each  of  fi^fure  jumps  to  90  weeks  pay 
the  next  two  years,  compound¬ 
ed.  The  Post  said  this  would 
result  in  an  increase  of  $99.72 
in  the  third  year  for  employes 
in  the  top  minimum  category. 

Dollar  ranges 


New  York  Post  closes 
after  Guild  walks  out 


the  paper  might  be  fatal.  The 
publisher,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Schiff, 
improved  was  not  present. 

Prodded  by  television  news¬ 
men  to  brand  the  Guild  demands 
establishment  of  new  jobs  or  “unreasonable,”  Sidney  Oren- 

_ _ „  existing  jobs  during  stein,  the  Post’s  labor  relations 

-3-  the  life  of  the  contract;  im-  counsel,  first  described  some  of 
'ork  time  granted  proved  callback  pay;  protection  the  issues  that  stalemated  the 

1  employees  who  negotiations  and  then  called  the 
wish  to  return  to  their  previous  Guild  both  “unreasonable”  and 
jobs  during  the  trial  period  “as  “unrealistic.” 
well  as  other  contract  improve¬ 
ments.’'  Individual  bargaining 

New  York  Times  management  ^.sked  if  the  Post  manage- 
reacted  to  the  strike  at  the  Post  ^ad  any  understanding 

with  this  statement:  “The  ^^e  Times  and  the  Netvs 

strike  called  by  the  Newspaper  ,hut  down,  if  there  were 

Guild  af^inst  the  Post  is  a  Guild  walkout  at  the  Post, 

tiagedy.  Some  of  the  unresolved  executive  editor  Paul  Sann  said 
issues  have  serious  implications  t^ere  was  no  one-struck  all- 
for  the  industry.  The  current  struck  agreement  this  time,  as 
CTOnomic  cliinate  has  adversely  jjj  previous  years  when  the 
affected  all  of  us  and  it  is  im-  printers’  union  negotiated  its 
possible  to  envision  settlements  contract  with  the  Publishers’ 
f  huH  •!  would  exceed  the  three  Association.  The  Post  had  with- 

Kiit  nr-  41.69  percent,  increase  (Jra\\'n  from  the  association  but 

r>w  has  been  acceptable  to  oth-  returned  last  year, 

ow  wants  gj.  unions.  The  New  York  Times  i  ^  4-  r* 

3ll  as  Its  ig  touch  with  the  Sann  explained  that  Guild 

The  craft  situation  through  the  Publishers  negotiations  have  always  been 

ision  plan  Association  and  will  evaluate  ‘ 

month  at  ..  -i-  j  ^  j  Contract  talks  have  been  con- 

iiiuiitu  ai,  ijg  position  on  a  day-to-day  •  i.  i.u  rr.-  j  xt 

um  of  2.5  basis  ”  j  tinuing  at  the  Times  and  News, 

i.  1  11  1  j  i  XI  with  different  sets  of  demands. 

The  Post  also  alluded  to  the 

hat  the  economic  climate  in  an  earlier  ■  .  x  ,,  .  ..  ,  .  „„ixUej. 

question  .statement  to  Guild  members  -x  x  ,  x  f 

for  some  which  noted  that  the  package  ^ 

the  exis-  settlement  with  all  unions  '  ,  ,  .  .  , 

edure  is  would  add  $15  million  to  its  .  invi^d  newsmen  to 

aid  it  has  payroll  in  1972.  210  South  Street  at 

n  nail-  ax-  x  x-  noon  Wednesday,  but  the  News 

1  its  cTn  1  inflationary  situation  conference  had  to  be  moved  to 
Its  con-  and  recession  that  IS  affecting  ^  .^neutral”  site-the  Bar  Asso- 

nil  business, ’  It  stated,  “IS  hav-i3ti^^  ^ijtown- 

e  already  ing  a  serious  impact  on  the  abil-  ^^e  behest  of  television  re- 
,1  offers  ity  of  the  Post  to  meet  the  in-  crewmen  who  re- 

.  They  in-  creased  payroll  costs.”  It  ended  x.  x.  ^ 


$89.95  up  to  $239.20,  in  12 
stages.  By  March  30,  1972,  with 
the  15-11-11  increases,  the 
range  would  be  from  $127.45  up 
to  $338.92. 

The  Guild  claims  that  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  number  of  persons 
at  each  pay  level  between  the 
craft  unions  and  the  Guild  make 
the  figure  inequitable  for  cer¬ 
tain  Guild  members  and  it  is 
asking  that  about  100  persons 
in  its  jurisdiction  be  upgraded 
in  job  classifications. 

I.  Kaufman,  public  relations 
director  for  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  New  York,  told  E&P 
that  the  Guild’s  demands  fall 
into  two  categories — the  money 
(wages  only)  package  and 
“conditions.” 

In  the  former  he  outlined 
what  the  union  feels  are  the 
inequities  of  the  wage  offer  and 
in  the  latter  he  listed  such 
items  as  “no  decent  pension 
plan,”  a  uniform  sick-pay  pro¬ 
gram,  an  effective  grievance 
procedure  and  elimination  of 
outside  contract  work  by  non- 
Guild  members. 

Post  management  enlarged  on 
the  union’s  demands  when  it 
also  listed  such  issues  on  the 
table  as  “the  immediate  rein¬ 
statement  of  a  circulation  de¬ 
partment  employe  recently  held 
unfit  for  employment”;  more 

vacation  benefits,  an  additional  POSTED — Newspaper  Guild  pickets  walk  in  front  of  the  New  York 

paid  holiday,”  and  the  elimina-  Post  building  after  going  on  strike. 
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tions  that  the  Post  contract  is 

C'wiwigl  9ifwie>d>  favor-able  than  those  with 

xrunu,  9t>l  inv  Times  and  News,  Orenstein 

(Continued  from  page  11)  said  the  Post  had  offered  “many 

-  times”  to  give  its  Guild  unit  the 

We  would  have  tried  to  pub-  identical  contracts  but  the  Guild 
,  >»  Sann  said  rejected  this  idea.  There  are 


lish,”  Sann  said. 


FCC  gives  its  approval 
to  Dallas  transaction 


In  reply  to  a  question  on  this  some  differentials  in  wage  rates  Federal  Communications  tion  in  thp  m-ea  .^in/.  r. 

noint  Orenstein  admitted  that  among  the  papers,  Orenstein  ine  redeial  l^ommunications  tion  in  the  area,  placing  them 
point,  orenstein  adniitted  mat  e  emplovees  enjov  Commission  this  week  approved  under  separate  ownership,  the 

Post  management  had  put  up  a  fringe  benefite.  Severance,  transaction  in  which  Times  commission  has  sanctioned  the 

notice  laying  off  all  crafts  and  ^  ;  jq  weeks  greater  Mirror  Company,  publisher  of  sale  of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald 

S^oTto"^  exe:u\teraV^^^  Uran  S  the  Lo.s  Anpclcs  Times,  becomes  and  KRLD-tv  to  the  Multiple 

cept  lor  top  executives  ano  a  _  _  _ the  owner  of  the  Datlaa  Times-  Media,  mit  nf  afafo 


few  supervisors,  immediately 
after  the  Guild  people  went  on 
strike.  Some  of  the  craft  unions 
have  called  it  a  lockout  in  order 
to  qualify  for  benefits. 

Cut  to  six  items 

Orenstein  gave  a  chronologj’ 
of  meetings  on  the  morning  of 
the  strike.  He  said  that  when 


Times  or  News  agreements, 

More  mills  post 
increase  of  S8 


the  owner  of  the  Dallas  Times- 
Herald  and  an  affiliated  tele¬ 
vision  station. 

The  transaction,  the  FCC 


Media,  out  of  state,  non-resi¬ 
dent  owner  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  Newsday.” 

In  another  case  in  which  the 


iniAio  ruled,  will  not  cause  an  undue  issues  of  undue  concentration  of 

rtf  concentration  of  control  of  local  control  of  the  media  and  possi- 

VW  mass  media  nor  will  it  cause  an  ble  violation  of  the  antitrust 

Gi-eat  Northern  Paper  Co.,  a  undue  concentration  of  regional  laws  were  raised,  the  commis- 

subsidiary  of  Great  Northern  or  national  control  of  mass  sion  renewed  the  license  of 

Nekoosa  Corp.,  rolled  back  its  media.  stations  WSJV-tv,  Elkhart,  Ind., 


newsprint  price  increase  to 


Theodore  W.  Kheel,  the  experi-  ^  ton  in  a  notice  to  customers  for  station  KRLD-TV  from  the  South  Bend,  Ind. 
enced  newspaper  contract  medi-  this  week.  Times  Herald  Printing  Com-  The  University  of  Notre 

ator,  entered  the  picture  the  Two  more  companies — Crown  pany  to  the  Times  Mirror  Com-  Dame  is  the  owner  of  Michiana 

Guild  pared  down  its  original  Zellerbach  and  British  Colum-  pany  was  approved.  Telecasting  Corporation,  licen- 

list  of  dl  items,  other  than  Forest  Products  followed  The  FCC’s  opinion,  which  see  of  WNDU-tv.  The  South 

wages,^  to  six  items  that  were  the  lead  of  MacMillan  Bloedel  acknowledge  that  the  Dallas  Bend  Tribune  is  the  licensee  of 

‘must  to  effect  a  settlement  posting  $8  increases  for  cus-  transaction  was  “intricate,”  com-  WSBT-tv  and  the  Elkhart 


sfiia-  stations  WSJV-tv,  Elkhart,  Ind., 

The  transfer  of  the  license  and  WSBT-tv  and  WNDU-tv, 


enced  newspaper  contract  medi-  this  week. 


Times  Herald  Printing  Com- 


ator,  entered  the  picture  the  Two  more  companies — Crown  pany  to  the  Times  Mirror  Com 
Guild  pared  down  its  original  Zellerbach  and  British  Colum-  pany  was  approved. 


and  prevent  a  walkout. 


tomers  west  of  the  Rockies, 


Accord  on  these  points,  which  effective  Januarv  2. 


had  lieen  discus.sed  since  March,  Georgia-Pacific  Corp.  an- 
could  not  be  reached  in  the  few  nounced  a  $10  raise,  in  line 
hours  remaining  before  the  strike  ^.jth  that  made  bv  other  major 


jirehensively  set  forth  the  mass  Truth  is  the  licensee  of  WSJ-tv. 
media  communications  situation  The  Tribune  is  the  only  daily 


deadline,  Orenstein  said.  Kheel 
so  notified  the  Guild  committee 


Georgia-Pacific  Corp.  an-  in  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  area  newspaper  in  South  Bend  and 

nounced  a  $10  raise,  in  line  and  defended  its  action  as  not  the  Truth  is  the  only  daily  in 

with  that  made  by  other  major  inconsistent  with  its  declared  Elkhart. 

producers.  proposal  to  reduce  common  The  Tribune,  the  Truth  and 


The  Tribune,  the  Truth  and 


Production  of  newsprint  at  ownership  of  daily  newspaper  Michiana  own  one-third  inter- 


and  returned  wi^  a  list  of  14  two  Abitibi  Paper  Co.  mills  in  and  broadcast  stations  within  ests  in  Valley  Cablevision  Cor- 

items,  nine  of  which,  according  Canada  was  crippled  by  a  walk-  the  same  market.  poration,  which  has  CATV 

to  Orenstein,  ‘"'oh-ed  economic  out  of  members  of  the  United  ‘.We  simplv  do  not  consider  franchises  in  14  Indiana  corn- 

factors  l^yond  the  15-11-11  Papermakers  and  Paperwork-  it  wise  or  equitable  to  examine  munities,  including  South  Bend, 


formula.  The  situation  became  ers  Union  whose  leaders  said  this  acquisition  on  the  basis  of  Mishawaka  and  Elkhart, 
stalemated  and  about  4  a.m.  the  they  would  stay  out  until  a  new  a  proposed  rule  that  mav  never  A  petition  that  the  li 
Guild  told  management  it  was  wage  contract  is  obtained.  The  adopted,”  the  commission  '>e  denied  was  filed  on  J 

percent  majority  said. 


breaking  off  talks  becau.se  it  union  is  asking  7  perce 
needed  time  to  prepare  for  lioost. 
picketing.  • 

Guild  spokesmen  have  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  demands  did  not  Fealiires  move 

exceetl  the  pattern  formula,  ex-  ^  .  r-  t» 

cept  in  the  case  of  pensions  and  lielroil  rree  rress 
what  is  sought  in  that  area  is  The  Detroit  Free  Press  i 
equality  with  the  craft  unions,  nounced  this  week  it  had  sierr 


that  may  never  A  petition  that  the  licenses 
the  commission  denied  was  filed  on  July  1, 
1970  by  Mishawaka  CATV, 


The  “intricate”  transaction  an  Indiana  corporation 

involved  also  the  voluntary  as-  holding  a  CATV  franchise  from 
signment  of  the  Licenses  of  sta-  ^he  City  of  Mishawaka,  Ind. 
tions  KRLD-AM  and  KRLD-  The  FCC  said,  that  the 
FM  from  the  Times  Herald  petitioner  had  “presented  noth- 
Printing  Company  to  KRLD  ‘"S  to  indicate  that  they  (the 


The  Detroit  Free  Press  an-  Corporation,  a  new  company  owners  of  Valley  Cablevision) 
nounced  this  week  it  had  signed  uni'elated  to  the  Times  Mirror  operate  their  broadcast 


4^Ur.4-  -  -  V  - «  uni’eiaLeu  to  tiie  i  lines  iviirror  - 

San^  ‘^o^tract  for  a  full  package  of  Companv.  This  wdll  result,  the  facilities  in  a  completely  com- 

pian..  ntgoiiaiea  w  iin  ciait  comics,  columns  and  other  fea-  ppp  hrintrinp-  the  nnce  petitive  manner.” 

unions  exceded  the  package.  tu^es  from  King  Features  Svn-  ’  n  a 

However  Orenstein  exnlained  commonly  owmed  KRLD  Broad- 

no\%e\er,  uiensiein  explained  dicate.  Many  of  the  features  nronerties  under  diverse  ^ 

that  the  craft  unions  do  not  will  be  added  to  the  Free  Press  diverse  "iiijllk  .a 

Viox-a  \MI1  oe  aauea  xo  ine  r  ree  rress  ownership.  The  Times  Mirror  JT  “,1 

hax  e  seveiance  clauses  but  the  go^ie  time  this  fall,  managing  r-omnanv  is  to  receive  ‘KB  750  -  r  * 

Guild  wants  both  pensions  and  pditnr  Frank  Amreln  said-  jr-  ‘..1-  _ ’  ’  i 


Uuild  wants  both  pensions  and 
sev'erance.  In  the  case  of  the 


editor  Frank  Angelo  said. 
Meanwhile,  the  Detroit  News  is 


latter,  he  pointed  out,  the  15-  dropping  the  King  items  it  had 
11-11  settlement  would  add  con-  publishing. 


000  for  the  radio  stations. 

Times  Herald  stockholders 
will  receive  1,800,000  shares  of 

siderably  to  the  severance  oil-  .  . convertible  Times  Mirror  stock. 

ligation.  He  cited  the  case  of  a  The  Dallas-Fort  Worth  area 

reporter,  age  41,  with  18  years  IVVr  served  by  several  newspapers, 

of  service,  who  would  at  age  65,  *^0***‘“”  leaves  niv.  six  television  and  10  radio  sta- 

will  now  be  eligible  for  retire-  Domtar  Pulp  &  Paper  Inc.,  tions,  and  the  FCC  noted  that 
ment  with  $22,000  in  severance,  marketers  of  pulp,  newrsprint  Times  Mirror  has  no  media 
The  pay  increase  formula  would  and  groundwood  specialty  pa-  interest  in  Texas  nor  in  any 
bring  this  sum  to  $32,000  in  the  pers  in  the  U.  S.  for  its  Canadi-  contiguous  state, 
third  year.  an  parent  company,  Domtar  Dissenting  to  the  order. 


Domtar  Pulp  &  Paper  Inc.,  tions,  and  the  FCC  noted  that 
marketers  of  pulp,  newrsprint  Times  Mirror  has  no  media 


third  year.  an  parent  company,  Domtar  Dissenting  to  the  order, 

Sann  said  one  of  the  issues  Limited,  has  relocated  its  offices  Commissioner  Nicholas  Johnson 
blockading  a  settlement  involved  to  600  Summer  Street,  Stam-  asserted  that  the  commission  is 
promotions  on  the  basis  of  staff  ford.  Conn.  Mailing  address  at  permitting  the  transfer  of 
seniority.  This  item  has  been  the  new  location  is  Box  1414  “four  of  the  most  powerful 
in  Guild  negotiations  for  at  Stamford,  Conn.  06904.  Tele-  media  voices  in  the  Dallas-Fort 
least  25  years,  he  noted.  It  is  phone — (203)  359-1160.  The  Worth  market  into  the  hands  of 


least  25  years,  he  noted.  It  is  phont 
entirely  impractical,  he  com-  compi 
mented,  to  put  into  effect.  at  27i 

Commenting  on  Guild  asser-  N.  Y. 


company  was  formerly  located  two  business  entities.  Instead  of 
at  277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  separating  the  most  successful 
N.  Y.  newspaper  and  television  sta- 


GOING  HOME — Kimball  Davis  is 
returning  to  his  hometown,  Haver¬ 
hill,  Mass.,  as  publisher  of  the 
Gazette.  Since  1936,  after  gradu¬ 
ating  from  Amherst,  he  has 
worked  for  the  Binghamton  (N.Y.) 
Press  and  has  been  its  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  and  general  manager. 
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Publishers  look  at  CATV’s 
effect  on  local  news  service 


By  GeraUl  B.  Healey 


Although  there  is  apprehen¬ 
sion  about  some  of  the  things 
the  federal  government  is  tel¬ 
ling  operators  of  Cable  Anten¬ 
na  Television  (CATV)  they 
can  and  cannot  do,  there  is  am¬ 
ple  evidence  that  newspaper 
publishers  remain  keenly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  burgeoning  commu¬ 
nications  system. 

Part  of  this  situation  is  due 
to  a  belief  professionally,  that 
news  coverage  will  be  the  major 
local  CATV  programming  fea¬ 
ture. 

In  addition,  it  means  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  stirring  news 
dimension — action — to  the  re¬ 
porting  of  local  events,  as  J.  M. 
McClelland  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Long  vie  w-Kelso  (Wash.)  News, 
pointed  out  during  a  CATV 
seminar  conducted  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  in  Chicago  last  week. 

CATV,  said  McClelland, 
means  letting  citizens  see  their 
city  councilmen  and  county 
commissioners  in  action;  film 
clips  of  football  games  and  oth¬ 
er  sports  events;  getting  public 
leaders  together  for  explana¬ 
tions  and  discussions  of  issues 
that  will  come  up  on  the  ballot. 

Some  of  the  local  origina¬ 
tions  and  services  being  offered 
for  sale  can  be  tied  in  usefully 
with  locally  introduced  materi¬ 
al.  The  most  widely  used  local 
origination  material  now  is 
wire  service  news,  introduced 
into  a  channel  automatically. 

Macliine  for  local  news 

A  keyboaixl  machine  is  avail¬ 
able,  through  the  Associated 
Press,  that  can  be  used  to  put 
local  news  on  the  screen  at  in¬ 
tervals  between  the  steady  diet 
of  wire  news. 

Such  a  machine  (manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  Data  Technology 
Corporation)  was  on  display 
outside  the  ANPA  seminar 
meeting  room.  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System  is  offering 
canned  programming  material 
that  can  be  tied  in  with  locally 
produced  material,  especially  in 
sports. 

Now  that  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  has 
ordered  every  CATV  system 
with  more  than  3,500  sub¬ 
scribers  to  start  local  program¬ 
ming  by  next  April,  a  strange 
situation  has  developed 
McClelland  said. 


CATV  does  not  want  to  get 
into  local  programming  for  two 
reasons:  Lack  of  know-how, 
and  cost. 

CATV,  McClelland  said,  is 
quite  satisfied  with  its  role  as  a 
relayer  of  tv  signals  plucked 
out  of  the  air.  Its  revenue  is 
derived  from  circulation  (sub¬ 
scribers)  only.  It  doesn’t  need 
advertising  revenue,  and  fur¬ 
ther,  it  is  fearful  that  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue  cannot  meet  the 
cost  of  local  programming  if 
that  programming  approaches 
tv  station  quality. 

“The  requirement  that  CATV 
go  into  local  programming,” 
McClelland  stated,  “in  effect 
tells  CATV  operators  that  they 
must  become  broadcasters,  and 
subsidize  programming  with 
circulation  revenue.” 

De.Hiro  to  deiii<»n.H|rale 

Emphasizing  that  he  was 
-speaking  chiefly  about  smaller 
systems,  McClelland  said  it  is 
true  that  some  of  the  big 
C.4TV  systems  are  jumping 
into  program  origination  with 
enthusiasm.  They  are  construc¬ 
ting  studios,  training  camera 
crews  and  “in  general,” 
McClelland  added,  “acting  as  if 
they  had  been  granted  a  broad¬ 
casting  license.  But  I  suspect 
this  is  done  more  out  of  a  desire 
to  demonstrate  how  versatile 
and  generally  competent  CATV 
can  be  than  out  of  any  expecta¬ 
tion  of  increasing  net  revenues.” 

McClelland  said  the  FCC  has 
not  yet  said  just  what  it  means 
by  local  programming.  As  a 
matter  of  government  policy, 
he  pointed  out,  the  FCC  wants 
areas  not  served  by  commercial 
tv  stations  to  be  able  to  receive 
local  tv  information,  but 
McClelland  didn’t  think  that 
meant  locally  originated  enter¬ 
tainment.  Neither  does  the 
FCC  care  anything  about  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“What  the  regulators  are  de¬ 
manding  is  that  those  who  have 
a  pipeline  into  people’s  homes 
with  cable  shall  put  those 
pipelines  to  use  carrying  a  free 
flow  of  information  about  pub¬ 
lic  affairs,  public  events,  and 
all  matters  of  interest  to  per¬ 
sons  concerned  with  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  citizenship,”  McClel¬ 
land  said. 

He  cautioned  that  this  con¬ 
cerns  those  newspapers  which 


are  not  involved  in  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  either  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions  or  CATV  and  suddenly  a 
new  hometown  competitor  ap¬ 
pears.  This  occurs  in  the  face 
of  the  fact  that  local  news  is 
the  only  commodity  that  news¬ 
papers  have  left  to  them  exclu¬ 
sively. 

Newspapermen,  the  publisher 
continued,  should  be  particular¬ 
ly  interested  in  the  rapidly  de¬ 
veloping  ability  of  CATV  to 
cover  local  events  live  or  by 
videotape  recorder  in  ways  that 
neither  a  tv  station  nor  a  print 
medium  can  do. 

When  there  are  more  chan¬ 
nels  available  than  can  actually 
be  used,  as  in  the  case  of  some 
cable  systems,  then  a  local 
event  can  be  televised  without 
woi’ry  about  audience  size.  If  it 
is  an  event  of  considerable  in¬ 
terest,  such  as  a  championship 
high  school  football  game,  it 
can  lie  rebroadcast  as  many 
times  as  desired. 

Bough  f'unipctitinn 

This  factor  makes  rough 
competition  for  the  newspaper 
which  can  only  print  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  what  the  sports  writer 
saw,  and  a  few  still  pictures. 

As  for  advertising  via  cable, 
McClelland  said  there  isn’t 
much  to  worr>'  about,  at  least 
for  the  present,  because  with 
the  multiple  channels  now 
offered,  with  more  to  be  avail¬ 
able,  an  audience  would  be 
tremendously  fractionated. 
Thus  it  would  be  difficult  to 
-sell  local  CATV  advertising  at 
any  but  very  low  rates  except 
for  local  programming  that  is 
so  good  a  large  audience  would 
be  assui’ed.  This  could  be  done 
occasionally,  but  not  day  in  and 
day  out. 

McClelland  estimated  that  in 
Longview  his  company  would 
need  to  budget  $20,000  to  buy 
the  minimum  equipment  needed 
to  get  into  local  programming 
in  black  and  white.  To  go  into 
color — $100,000.  Will  advertis¬ 
ing  sell?  At  first  local  mer¬ 
chants  will  enjoy  the  novelty  of 
seeing  themselves  and  their 
products  on  the  screen,  but 
eventually  it  will  be  a  matter 
of  selling  spots  for  approx¬ 
imately  what  local  radio  gets 
for  its  spots,  McClelland  said. 

McClelland  admitted  that  the 
news  staff  question  presents  a 
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dilemma.  Does  a  newspaper 
share  locally  gathered  news 
with  the  cable  system?  Does  it 
hire  another  news  staff  to  du¬ 
plicate  what  is  already  being 
done  by  the  newspaper  staff? 

Further,  if  a  newspaper 
owning  a  cable  system  refuses 
to  share  its  news,  it  risks  the 
wrath  of  the  FCC  which, 
McClelland  said,  is  “muttering 
already  about  monopoly  situa¬ 
tions  and  threatening  to  re¬ 
quire  that  newspapers  divest 
themselves  of  any  ownership  in 
local  broadcasting  or  cable  op¬ 
erations.” 

Mixed  up  situation 

Dwelling  further  on  his  con¬ 
tention  that  the  cable  television 
is  a  mixed  up  situation, 
McClelland  asked: 

Suppo.se  newspapers  are  pro¬ 
hibited  from  owning  local 
CATV — now  in  the  form  of  a 
commission  proposal  which 
would  require  divestiture  by 
newspapers  engaged  in  the  ca¬ 
ble  system  ?  And,  it  can  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  FCC  will  require 
that  cable  tv  become  a  common 
carrier,  making  channels  avail¬ 
able  to  anyone  willing  to  pay  a 
use  charge. 

This  would  make  local  use  of 
C.\TV  available  to  every  news¬ 
paper,  with  the  question  aris¬ 
ing  should  the  local  newspaper 
take  advantage  of  the  opportu¬ 
nity,  or  let  others  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  this  means  of 
reaching  into  homes? 

McClelland  asked  further: 

Would  this  be  self-protection 
or  would  it  be  self-destruction? 
Do  newspapers  want  readers  to 
become  more  dependent  on 
their  tv  screen  for  news  and 
information,  or  do  they  want  to 
hold  them  as  long  as  possible  to 
the  printed  page? 

Through  it  all,  McClelland 
advised,  newspapermen  should 
keep  telling  themselves  that 
their  great  strength  lies  not  so 
much  in  their  access  to  a  print¬ 
ing  press  or  to  a  channel  on  a 
cable,  as  it  does  in  their  profes¬ 
sional  know-how  in  gathering 
and  assembling  and  distribu¬ 
ting  news  and  public  informa¬ 
tion  in  an  understandable  and 
effective  way. 

McClelland  said  many  cable 
operators  are  going  to  local 
newspapers  and  proposing  var¬ 
ious  arrangements  because  they 
don  t  have  the  expertise  to  get 
into  local  programming — 
particularly  in  the  news  field. 

“Whatever  develops,”  he 
added,  “the  thing  for  newspa¬ 
permen  to  remember  is  their 
professional  responsibility  to 
keep  on  doing  their  job  as  best 
they  know  how.  If  this  means 
going  out  with  videotape  recor¬ 
ders  as  well  as  still  cameras 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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and  notebooks,  then  so  be  it. 
That  is  what  they  will  have  to 
do.  But  we  shouldn’t  fight  new 
methods  and  run  the  risk  of 
letting  others  enter  our  field 
and  take  over.” 

I’redirls  poor  job 

McClelland  predicted  that 
most  CATV  systems  will  do  a 
poor  job  of  local  programming, 
at  least  at  the  outset,  and  he 
emphasized  that  this  will  be 
one  of  the  few  times  in  historj’ 
when  a  business  has  had  to  un- 
lertake  a  new  .service  under 
government  edict. 

The  paradox,  he  said,  is  that 
usually  it  is  the  other  way 
around,  but  goveimment,  for 
once,  is  not  telling  a  business 
what  it  can’t  do,  it  is  saying 
what  it  must  do. 

McClelland  concluded  that  it 
will  be  interesting  to  watch 
how  well  CATV  can  perform 
“under  the  painful  lash  of  fed¬ 
eral  compulsion.” 

There  was  an  interesting  de¬ 
velopment  shortly  after  the 
AN  PA  members  attending  the 
seminar  had  returned  to  their 
home  cities. 

The  Illinois  Bell  Telephone 
Company  asked  for  rate  in¬ 
creases  for  cable  tv  channels  in 
Chicago,  Dwight,  Momence, 
Watseka  and  Springfield,  Ill. 
The  city’  of  Chicago  has  not 
issued  a  cable  tv  franchise.  The 
other  five  communities  have  ca¬ 
ble  tv.  The  increases  were  re¬ 
ported  to  l)e  2  to  .‘5  times  the 
current  rates. 

• 

Toronto  Telegram 
closes  Moscow  office 

The  Toronto  Telegram  is 
closing  its  Moscow  bureau. 

The  Telegram,  for  nearly  six 
years  the  only  Canadian  news¬ 
paper  to  maintain  a  Moscow 
correspondent,  says  the  decision 
was  prompted  by  “a  variety  of 
official  pressures  and  prob¬ 
lems”  faced  by  three  reporters. 

Peter  Worthington  opened 
the  bureau  in  1965.  He  was  re¬ 
placed  two  years  later  by 
Aaron  Einfrank,  now  the  news- 
I)aper’s  W’  ashington  1  eireau 
chief,  who  was  expelleil  •’rom 
the  Soviet  Union  last  year  by 
Russian  authorities. 

The  Telegram  said  Marq  de 
Villiers,  who  succeeded  Ein¬ 
frank,  is  being  withdrawm  after 
being  “formally  reprimanded 
and  accused  of  damaging  Sovi- 
et-Canadian  relations.” 

The  Canadian  Press,  national 
news  co-operative,  shut  down 
its  Moscow  bureau  two  years 
ago. 


ME  talent 
arrayed  to 
aid  freedom 

Managing  editors  in  every 
state  have  enrolled  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  promote  college  stu¬ 
dent  understanding  of  freedom 
of  the  press,  announces  Hu 
Blonk,  Wenatchee  (Wash.) 
World. 

The  volunteer  talent  will  be 
utilized  in  arranging  for  the 
appearances  of  newsmen  at  law 
schools,  at  joint  journalism-law 
school-police  administration 
school  .seminars  or  other  insti¬ 
tutes  on  free  press  and  free 
trial  issues. 

Two  pilot  programs  already 
are  scheduled,  reports  Blonk, 
who  is  vicechairman  of  bench, 
bar  and  press  relations  for  the 
Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  Association.  These  will 
be  conducted  at  the  University 
of  Texas  and  the  U.  of  Wash¬ 
ington. 

prugruins 

Both  activities  will  be  joint 
law  school-journalism  school 
programs  and  will  he  designed 
to  serve  as  model  arrangements 
for  other  law  schools.  Blonk, 
who  personally  heads  up  the  U. 
of  Washington  program,  credits 
Robert  Hollingsworth,  Dallas 
Times-Herald,  with  the  leader¬ 
ship  enabling  the  Texas  pro¬ 
ject. 

As  currently  planned,  the 
Texas  program  will  provide  a 
seminar-type  course  taught 
jointly  by’  a  law  and  a  journal¬ 
ism  professor.  Lawyers,  judges 
and  editors  will  be  called  on  for 
specific  lectures  during  the  se¬ 
mester. 

The  U.  of  Washington  pro¬ 
gram  is  under  the  APME- 
arranged  leadership  of  three 
State  Supreme  Court  judges, 
including  the  chief  justice.  The 
activity  may  involve  an  inter¬ 
change  of  professors,  a  seminar 
and  joint  discussions,  according 
to  present  plans. 

APME  is  convinced  that  all 
participating  will  make  a  real 
contribution  to  solving  the 
conflict  over  news  coverage  on 
court  proceedings  and  the  ar¬ 
rest  process,  Blonk  stated  in  a 
message  to  the  deans  of  132 
law  schools. 

156  Volunteers 

There  are  156  newsmen 
volunteers  on  Blonk’s  list  of 
states.  The  widespread  geogra¬ 
phical  distribution  will  mean 
that  no  one  person  will  face  a 
great  burden,  the  Wenatchee 
newsman  declared. 

APME  has  urged  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bar  Association  to  develop 


a  similar  list  of  judges  and 
lawyers  so  both  sides  of  the 
issue  may  be  developed.  A  pre¬ 
liminary  study  showed  25  law 
schools  would  be  interested,  at 
the  least,  in  having  available 
list  of  news  media  speakers. 

Numerically',  Michigan  top¬ 
ped  the  list  of  speakers  bu¬ 
reau  members  with  12.  Ohio 
and  Oklahoma  each  placed  10 
newspaper  members  in  the 
APME  speakers’  organization. 

States  with  five  or  more  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  the  Blonk  re¬ 
port  included  Florida,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Kansas,  Louisiana, 
Mis.souri,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Virginia,  Washington 
and  Wisconsin. 

• 

Military  groups 
cite  newspaper’s 
patriotic  effort 

The  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  was  honored  for  its  “in¬ 
terest  in  expressions  of  patriot¬ 
ism  and  community  leadership 
in  behalf  of  the  men  and  wom¬ 
en  of  our  nation’s  armed 
forces.” 

Editor  Jack  Butler  received 
an  award  of  commendation  dur¬ 
ing  a  joint  meeting  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  U.  S.  Army  and 
American  Helicopter  Society. 

“We  feel  the  United  States 
of  America  is  a  joint  project, 
and  we  just  try  to  do  our 
part,”  Butler  said  in  accepting 
the  award. 

The  Star-Telegram’s  accom¬ 
plishments  leading  to  the 
award  include; 

— Distribution  of  20,000  home 
flag  kits  at  cost; 

— Distribution  of  thousands 
of  copies  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  Bill  of  Rights 
free  to  school  children; 

— Memorial  recognition  of  the 
Tarrant  County  war  dead,  and 
in  particular  efforts  by  staff 
cartoonist  Harold  Maples; 

— Constant  efforts  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  plight  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  prisoners  of  war. 

The  Star-Telegram  received 
another  award  for  similar  ser¬ 
vice,  presented  by  the  Air 
Force  Association. 

Publisher  Amon  G.  Carter 
Jr.  received  a  Certificate  of 
Honor  during  the  24th  annual 
AFA  convention  for  the  Star- 
Telegram’s  efforts  to  publicize 
the  plight  of  American  POWs 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

AFA  president  George  D. 
Hardy  of  College  Park,  Md., 
presented  the  plaque  to  Carter, 
pointing  out  the  publisher  un¬ 
derstands  better  than  most  the 
plight  of  POWs,  since  he  was 
held  captive  by  the  Germans 
for  27  months  in  World  War 
II. 
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Tucson  Citizen 
lauded  for  aid 
to  POWs’  wives 

The  Air  Force  Association  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  has  pre- 
.sented  the  Tucson  Daily  Cit¬ 
izen  a  first-of-its-kind  award 
for  its  role  in  a  campaign  to 
make  North  Vietnam  observe 
international  law  in  handling 
prisoners  of  war. 

The  Citizen  was  named  re¬ 
cipient  of  the  Air  Force  Associ¬ 
ation  Certificate  of  Honor  “for 
outstanding  service  to  the  cause 
of  human  rights  by  virtue  of 
taking  positive  action  in  behalf 
of  Americans  who  are  missing 
in  action  or  held  prisoner  of 
war  in  Southeast  Asia.” 

The  Citizen  led  a  drive  for 
funds  to  finance  a  mercy  mis- 
.sion  last  April  by  Tucson  POW 
wives.  The  48,000-mile,  month¬ 
long  tour  of  Europe  by  four 
women  and  a  visit  to  Southeast 
Asia  and  Europe  by  a  fifth  was 
financed  by  more  than  $10,000 
in  contributions  by  Tucsonians, 
started  with  a  $2,500  contribu¬ 
tion  from  the  Citizen. 

The  wives  made  the  trip  to 
Europe’s  capitals  in  the  hope  of 
getting  world  leaders’  help  in 
obtaining  information  about  1,- 
400  men  missing  in  the  Viet¬ 
nam  war.  Word  was  received 
later  that  two  husbands  of  the 
touring  wives  were  held  captive 
by  the  North  Vietnamese. 

The  women  were  accompan¬ 
ied  by  a  Citizen  staff  writer, 
Nicki  Donahue,  who  sent  back 
news  dispatches  and  assisted 
the  POW  wives. 

SNPA  has  seminar 
on  foreign  policy 

A  group  of  Southern  journal¬ 
ists  will  meet  at  the  University 
of  Virginia  October  12-15  for  a 
seminar  on  “United  States  For¬ 
eign  Policy  Issues  for  the 
1970s.”  The  seminar  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Southern  New'spa- 
per  Publishers  Association 
Foundation. 

Participants  will  include: 
Lloyd  Armour,  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean;  William  H.  Fitzpa¬ 
trick,  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger- 
Star;  Cody  Hall,  Anniston 
(Ala.)  Star;  Laurie  E.  Holder 
Jr.,  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and 
Observer;  Bob  Holland,  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch; 
James  E.  Jacobson,  Bir¬ 
mingham  (Ala.)  News;  Reg 
Murphy,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Consti¬ 
tution;  Talbot  Patrick.  Rock 
Hill  (S.  C.)  Evening  Herald; 
Jack  Spalding,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal;  and  Thomas  H. 
Thompson,  Amarillo  (Tex.) 
Globe-Times. 
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Ad-ventures 

By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

What’s  new.  Robert  O.  Snelling  Sr,  president  of  Snelling  and 
Snelling  Inc.,  said  a  portion  of  the  company’s  $200,000  adver¬ 
tising  and  public  relations  allocation  for  the  remainder  of  its 
fiscal  year  ending  May  31,  1971  will  go  into  Parade  and  other 
Sunday  supplements.  This  will  be  in  addition  to  the  local  classi¬ 
fied  ads  placed  by  the  545  franchised  Snelling  and  Snelling  of¬ 
fices,  which  had  more  than  $5  million  in  classified  billing  last 
year.  .  .  .  Every  weekday,  through  October  30,  American  Motors 
will  have  an  ad  in  30  newspapers  in  12  markets.  The  full  series 
of  20  insertions  amounts  to  28,200  lines. 

McCall  Patterns,  which  has  done  almost  no  national  advertis¬ 
ing  in  recent  years,  has  assigned  its  advertising  account  to  Young 
&  Rubicam.  Earle  K.  Angstadt  Jr,  w'ho  left  Y&R  to  become 
president  of  Abercrombie  «&  Fitch  department  store,  is  president 
of  the  pattern  company.  .  .  .  R.  T.  French  Co.’s  Mighty  Wipe,  a 
synthetic  non-woven  cloth  towel,  is  being  test  marketed  in  In¬ 
diana,  Oregon,  Ohio  and  Georgia,  backed  by  heavy  tv,  news¬ 
paper  ads  and  sampling.  Rumrill-Hoyt  is  the  agency.  .  .  .  Coca- 
Cola  has  begun  testing  in  Charlotte,  N.C.  and  Columbus,  Ohio 
a  26-ounce  returnable  bottle  with  a  re-sealable  cap.  Newspaper 
ads  are  being  used.  .  .  .  College  Marketing  Corp.’s  new  on-campus 
product  sampling  program  jnay  provide  an  ad  revenue  boost  to 
college  newspapers.  Thomas  A.  Twomey  Jr.,  president  of  CMC, 
says  he  uses  the  campus  papers  to  pre-publicize  the  sampling 
at  each  school  and  recommends  to  clients  that  they  advertise 
their  products  in  these  campus  newspapers  to  reinforce  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  sampling  program  after  it  has  been  completed.  The 
first  sampling  program  this  Fall  was  a  co-op  bag  full  of  samples 
from  Gillette,  Lever  Bros.,  Johnson  &  Johnson,  Procter  &  Gamble, 
and  Squibb  Beach-Nut. 

Another  rash  of  look  alike  bank  giveaw’ay  ads  has  hit  New 
York’s  newspapers.  In  a  satirical  reaction  to  the  latest  epidemic, 
Savitt  Tobias  Balk  ad  agency  ran  a  7-column  ad  in  the  New  York 
Times  (October  7)  offering  houses,  boats,  cameras,  water  pitchers 
and  other  items  to  savings  banks  who  deposit  their  advertising 
accounts  with  them.  “If  the  investment  is  successful,  other  ads 
may  be  created  w’hich  satirize  liquor,  insurance,  airline  and  other 
advertising  in  a  rut,”  Tobias  said.  .  .  .  A.S.L.  Fussell,  marketing 
seiwices  manager  of  BOAC,  says  the  $1  million  campaign  in  news¬ 
papers  and  radio  wdll  last  “indefinitely.”  The  media  schedule  in 
newspapers  calls  for  full  pages  and  spreads  in  the  Anchorage 
News,  Boston  Globe,  Chicago  Tribune,  Honolulu  Star  Bulletin, 
Los  Angeles  Times,  Miami  Herald,  New  York  Times,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  Washington  Post,  Pritch¬ 
ard  Wood  Associates  is  the  agency. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Briefs.  Higher  costs  and  declining  ad  linage  have  forced 
Life  magazine  to  cut  its  U.S.  circulation  base,  lower  ad  rates 
and  cease  publication  of  its  European  and  Asian  editions.  .  .  . 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  is  adding  Tuesday  supplement  on  De¬ 
cember  1.  W.  Leonard  Evans,  publisher  and  editor  of  Tuesday, 
is  laying  the  groundwork  for  another  newspaper  supplement, 
called  Tuesday  in  the  Home.  Launch  date  has  been  set  for  Janu¬ 
ary  1.  .  .  .  King  Broadcasting  Co.  is  folding  its  Seattle  magazine 
with  the  December  issue.  .  .  .  American  Management  Association 
is  conducting  a  one-day  briefing  to  explain  what  advertisers  can 
and  cannot  do  with  cooperative  advertising  under  the  new  FTC 
guidelines.  The  session  will  take  place  at  the  Belmont  Plaza  Hotel 
in  New  York  on  October  22.  Persons  interested  should  get  in 
touch  with  the  AMA  at  135  West  50th  St.  .  .  .  Consumerism 
heads  the  list  of  major  issue  topics  that  will  be  discussed  at  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board’s  18th  annual  conference 
October  14-16  at  the  New  York  Hilton.  Trenton  (N.J.)  Times  will 
be  published  on  Thanksgiving  Day  this  year  for  the  first  time  in 
88  years. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Truce  called.  The  gas  vs.  electric  vs.  oil  heating  and  lighting 
wars  that  have  been  waging  in  Pennsylvania  were  cooled  down 
somewhat  this  week  when  the  Pennsylvania  Public  Utility  Com¬ 
mission  ordered  the  utilities  under  its  jurisdiction  to  stop  pro¬ 
moting  their  respective  energy  as  superior  to  the  other.  PUC 
said  the  heating  and  lighting  campaigns  only  invited  “ever- 
mounting  expenditures  which  should  be  discouraged  in  the  public 
interest.”  It  said  it  might  consider  softening  of  the  order  if  non- 
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regulated  fuel  suppliers  such  as  dealers  in  fuel  oil,  coal  and  bot¬ 
tled  gas  stepped  in  with  big  promotions  of  their  own  and  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  for  the  gas  and  electric  companies  to  “protect 
their  sales  from  unregulated  competition.”  PUC  also  ordered  the 
utilities  to  lower  the  cooperative  ad  payments  to  builders  and 
reality  promoters  to  50%  or  less. 

^  :)c 

Where  there’s  smoke.  The  shopping  papers’  trade  association, 
the  National  Association  of  Advertising  Publishers,  based  in 
Chicago,  is  building  a  fire  under  the  publishers  to  come  up  with 
information  that  can  help  to  capture  some  of  the  cigarette  ad¬ 
vertising  money  next  year.  More  than  1,500  member  papers  have 
returned  survey  questionnaires  which  will  provide  a  file  of  data, 
not  only  for  the  cigarette  sales  pitch  but  for  other  efforts  to  obtain 
national  advertising  dollars  .  .  .  Hunt-Wesson  Foods  has  sched¬ 
uled  a  Reddi-Wip  campaign  in  Sunday  supplements  and  newspa¬ 
pers  through  Carson/Roberts,  Los  Angeles  .  .  .  The  New  York 
Times  on  Sunday,  October  11,  will  carry  a  20-page  four-color  ad 
supplement  for  the  Republic  of  Panama  .  .  .  We  regret  the  Char- 
lotte-ADI  item  here  last  week  incorrectly  identified  the  repre¬ 
sentative  firm.  The  full  name,  of  course,  is  Mathews,  Shannon 
&  Cullen  and  Owen  E.  Landon  Jr,  is  president. 

4c  * 

Research  trends.  Richard  F.  Casey,  senior  vicepresident  of  Ben¬ 
ton  &  Bowles,  has  created  a  stir  among  the  market  researchers 
with  his  observation  that  audience  fragmentation  will  be  the  dom¬ 
inant  factor  in  media  during  this  decade.  The  computer  is  stimu¬ 
lating  new  alterations  in  marketing  decisions  to  cope  with  the 
shrinking  of  prime  time  on  tv  networks,  growth  of  CATV,  home- 
tv  cassettes,  weakening  of  the  general  magazine  appeal  and  ex¬ 
pansion  of  publications  in  selective  fields.  Moreover,  he  says, 
media  are  losing  to  the  syndicated  research  companies  a  good 
deal  of  their  traditional  control  of  media  research.  Even  copy 
testing  is  being  assigned  to  research  suppliers  and  is  declining 
as  an  agency  function. 


Camp  newspaper 
business  may  be 
checked  by  GAO 

U.  S.  Senator  William 
Proxmire,  Wisconsin  Democrat, 
said  this  week  he  was  hopeful 
that  the  Comptroller  General, 
as  chief  of  the  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office,  would  under¬ 
take  a  full-scale  inquiry  into 
the  publishing  of  newspapers 
for  servicemen. 

Proxmire,  who  asked  for  the 
investigation,  indicated  he  was 
interested  in  finding  out  who 
makes  the  profits  from  publish¬ 
ing  base  newspapers  and  why 
these  profits  shouldn’t  go  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  government  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  employees  are  military  per¬ 
sonnel. 

Two  recent  incidents  drew 
the  matter  to  his  attention,  the 
Senator  said.  One  was  the 
Lackland  Air  Force  newspaper, 
the  Talespimver,  from  which 
soldier  editors  were  ordered  to 
cut  out  the  picture  of  a  general 
who  objected  to  the  way  it  had 
been  cropped. 

The  other  was  a  Newport,  R. 
I.  Navy  base  magazine,  10,000 
copies  of  which  were  dumped 
into  trash  because  a  picture  of 
a  ship  had  been  incorrectly 
identified. 

Many  camp  newspapers  are 
produced  by  local  newspapers, 
either  directly  or  under  con¬ 
tract,  and  these  presumably 


would  be  reviewed  if  the  GAO 
does  anything  on  Proxmire’s 
request. 

• 

Pollution  solutions 
in  special  section 

The  Blade  in  Toledo  attacked 
pollution  problems  with  a  spe¬ 
cial  edition — a  full-size  28- 
page  section  designed  to  in¬ 
form  the  public  of  the  positive 
action  being  taken  in  the  battle 
for  a  better  environment. 

The  special  section  (Septem¬ 
ber  22)  contained  news  stories 
and  more  than  50,000  lines  of 
advertising  highlighting  what 
has  been  accomplished  so  far 
by  government,  business,  and 
industry  toward  solving  pollu¬ 
tion  problems. 

Only  ads  appropriate  to  the 
section  were  accepted.  The 
Blade  found  that  government, 
business,  and  industry  were  ea¬ 
ger  to  tell  their  stories — to  in¬ 
dicate  what  they  have  done, 
what  they  are  doing  currently, 
and  what  they  plan  to  do. 

Paul  Tovey,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Blade,  said  that 
the  edition  generated  new  ad¬ 
vertising  accounts  for  the 
newspaper  and  that  response 
was  especially  good  from  the 
major  oil  companies. 

Firms  manufacturing  prod¬ 
ucts  to  dispose  of  trash  or 
waste  were  enthusiastic  about 
advertising  in  the  section,  he 
added. 

General  theme  of  the  section 
was  the  idea  that  pollution 
problems  can  be  solved. 
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BEST  FOLDERS  in  contest  at  Los  An¬ 
geles  County  Fair  received  U.S.  bonds 
and  cash  From  "Queen"  Bonnie  Deal. 
From  left — George  Carbajal,  San 
Pedro  News-Pilot;  Terry  Porsch,  Glen¬ 
dale  News-Press;  John  Lanaghan, 
Whittier  Daily  News;  Thomas  Glaze, 
Huntington  Parle  Signal;  and  David 
Gonzales,  Riverside  Press-Enterprise. 


BEST  THROWERS  in  contest  at  the 
California  State  Fair  were  given  their 
rewards  (U.S.  bonds  and  cash)  by 
"Queen"  Kathy  Hammon.  From  left — 
Chuck  Schleth,  Roseville  Press-Tribune; 
John  Berbert,  Sacramento  Bee;  Steve 
Gate,  Sacramento  Bee;  Billy  Peavley, 
Vacaville  Reporter;  and  Joe  Horse¬ 
man,  Fresno  Bee.  More  than  4,000 
newspaperboys  competed  in  events  at 
the  Fair. 


A  SALUTE  to  newspaperboys  for 
their  help  in  setting  U.S.  Savings 
Bonds  featured  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment's  booth  at  the  ICMA 
convention  in  Denver  last  June.  In 
the  picture  is  Frank  Pruitt,  Abilene 
(Tex.)  Reporter-News,  then  ICMA 
president. 
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IT'S  A  FAMILY  TRADITION  for  seven  sons  and  daughters  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  W.  Gillispie  (plus  another  brother  and  sister  not  in  the 
picture)  who  have  carried  Route  39  of  the  Lawrence  (Kans.)  Daily 
Journal-World  since  1955.  Says  publisher  Dolph  Simons  Jr.:  "They 
have  been  excellent  carriers."  He  thinks  their  example  should  en¬ 
courage  other  youngsters  to  do  a  good  job  and  to  interest  parents 
in  having  their  sons  serve  as  carriers.  Nine-year-old  Howard  Gillispie 
(front  left)  helps  to  serve  the  route  nowadays. 


SHE  SAVED  FIVE  LIVES — Linda  Bickle,  13-year-old  carrier  for  the 
Omaha  (Nebr.)  World-Herald,  receives  the  Junior  Fire  Marshal' 
Gold  Medal  and  a  $5,000  life  insurance  policy  from  the  Hartford 
Insurance  Group  at  Seattle  convention  of  the  international  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Fire  Chiefs.  Making  presentation  are  Fire  Chief  Dallas  John¬ 
son  of  Lincoln,  Nebr.  and  lAFC  president  Walter  H.  Carter.  Linda, 
delivering  a  morning  route,  roused  neighbors  and  called  firemen  to 
effect  rescue  of  a  subscriber  and  his  family  whose  home  was  on  fire. 
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BUSINESS  MAN — Mark  Aylward,  an  Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Journal 
carrier,  learns  about  banking  the  direct  way.  He  pays  his  weekly  bill 
at  a  branch  of  Akron  National  Bank  to  Mrs.  John  Holt,  a  teller. 


'  ip 


IN  NEW  ENGLAND  there  were  to  be  special  ceremonies  under  the 
auspices  of  the  regional  circulation  managers  at  the  Newspaperboy 
Fountain,  Great  Barrington,  Mass.  This  is  one  of  a  few  statues 
around  the  world  that  honor  the  newspaper  vendors. 
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Real  pro’s  run  news  service 
at  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


One  of  the  most  active  news 
bureaus  in  New  York  City  is 
run  by  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  —  an  organization 
which  not  only  figures  in  news 
daily  itself,  but  is  often  the 
focal  point  of  reaction  to  major 
world  events. 

The  tempo  of  this  six-man 
operation  can  best  be  measured 
by  the  number  of  world  events 
reflected  in  the  market  in  the 
past  year — the  Vietnam  peace 
talks,  the  Moon  walk,  the  deva¬ 
luation  of  the  British  pound, 
and  the  Arab-Israeli  war — as 
well  as  the  major  financial  sto¬ 
ries — the  bear  market  of 
1969-70,  the  proposed  changes 
in  brokerage  commissions,  Wall 
Street’s  paperwork  backlog, 
AT&T’s  record  breaking  securi¬ 
ties  offering,  and  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  public  ownership  of  Big 
Board  brokerage  firms. 

“The  basic  goal  of  the  News 
Bureau,’’  said  Eugene  Miller, 
vice  president  of  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Investor  Services,”  is 
service,  and  with  four  wire  ser¬ 
vice  veterans  in  the  News  Bu¬ 
reau,  service  is  something  we 
don’t  have  to  preach  about — 
they  understand  the  pressures, 
the  deadlines  and  the  needs  and 
do  their  best  to  come  through 
for  the  newsmen  they  work 
with.” 


Working  within  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  much  like  that  in  any 
city  room  the  News  Bureau 
handles  a  daily  flow  of  press 
releases  and  market  informa¬ 
tion  and  an  average  of  about  50 
phone  queries  daily. 

The  New's  Bureau,  located  on 
the  14th  floor  at  11  Wall 
Street,  is  the  largest  single 
unit  in  the  department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Information  and  Press  Rela¬ 
tions,  headed  by  George  B. 
Bookman,  a  former  staffer  of 
V.  S.  News  and  World  Report, 
the  Washington  Post,  Time, 
and  Fortune. 

“The  News  Bureau,”  said 
Bookman,  “is  primarily  respon¬ 
sible  for  handling  press  rela¬ 
tions,  but  has  the  flexibility  to 
take  on  just  about  any  job  re¬ 
quired  in  the  department.” 

For  instance,  in  addition  to 
its  routine  chores,  the  News 
Bureau  has  also  been  responsi¬ 
ble  in  the  past  year  for 
launching  two  major  Exchange 
newsletters,  organizing  two  se¬ 
minars  for  financial  writers, 
and  handling  a  healthy  share 
of  the  40-odd  speeches  produced 
in  the  past  year. 


“We  have  two  main 
strengths  in  the  News  Bu¬ 
reau,”  said  Assistant  Director 
Philip  J.  Keuper,  formerly  an 
editor  of  Business  Week  and 
Associated  Press  financial  writ¬ 
er.  “Specialization  and  flexibili¬ 
ty.  Each  member  of  the  news 
bureau  specializes  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  news  media — newspapers, 
magazines,  broadcasting  —  and 
handles  a  specialized  beat  with¬ 
in  the  Exchange — the  Stock 
List  Department,  Member 
Firms  Department,  etc. 

“But,  besides  each  man’s  spe¬ 
cialty  he  s  expected  to  handle 
any  type  of  writing  assignment 
and  to  be  familiar  enough  with 
the  broad  range  of  things  hap¬ 
pening  at  the  Exchange  to  be¬ 
come  quickly  familiar  with  a 
particular  development  within 
the  organization,”  said  Keuper. 

Under  this  system,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  Charles  Storer,  a  former 
Associated  Press  newsman, 
handles  contacts  with  magazine 
writers  and,  at  the  same  time, 
covers  the  Stock  Clearing  Cor¬ 
poration,  and  the  Electronic 
Systems  Center  as  a  regular 
beat.  But  he  may  be  called  on 
to  step  in  on  short  notice  to 
write  a  speech  or  write  a  re¬ 
lease  on  a  research  report, 
guide  a  visiting  foreign  digni¬ 
tary,  or  even,  on  special  occa¬ 
sions,  supervise  a  photographic 
assignment. 

One  of  the  most  spontaneous 
and  unusual  assignments  han¬ 
dled  by  the  staff  occurred  last 
year  during  Wall  Street’s  im¬ 
promptu  reaction  to  the  New 
York  Mets’  World  Series  victo¬ 
ry.  Even  before  the  first  show¬ 
er  of  ticker  tape  hit  the  pave¬ 
ment  downtown,  two  News  Bu¬ 
reau  staffers  were  on  the  phone 
to  describe  the  celebration  to 
both  AP  and  UPI.  At  the  same 
time,  another  News  Bureau 
staffer  was  taking  photographs 
of  the  event.  A  third  staffer 
described  the  scene  on  audio 
tape  that  w’as  later  used  by 
three  networks.  A  similar  job 
was  done  when  the  Apollo  11 
astronauts  returned  safely 
from  their  moon  mission. 

A  typical  day  for  the  news 
bureau  staff  often  starts  at 
home  with  a  quick  review  of 
the  morning  papers  or  a  morn¬ 
ing  newscast.  More  often  than 
not.  News  Bureau  Manager 
Jim  Hill,  until  only  recently  the 
.supervising  editor  in  the  AP 
financial  department,  and  one 
or  two  staffers  are  on  hand  be¬ 
fore  the  Exchange’s  official  9 


a.m.  starting  time  and  well  be¬ 
fore  the  opening  bell  sounds  on 
the  floor  at  10  o’clock. 

The  start  of  trading  on  the 
floor  signals  the  beginning  of 
the  busiest  part  of  the  News 
Bureau’s  day,  since  the  events 
on  the  trading  floor  take 
precedence  over  any  other  job. 

Any  delay  in  the  ticker,  a 
halt  in  the  trading  on  any  indi¬ 
vidual  stock,  hourly  volume  and 
the  NYSE  indexes  are  all  rec¬ 
orded  and  reported.  Large 
block  transactions,  such  as  the 
recent  record  breaking  1,184,- 
300  share  block  of  Goodyear 
Tire,  are  also  reported.  Special 
large  block  tallies  are  trans¬ 
mitted  twice  daily  on  the  PR 
Newswire,  and  both  Dow  Jones 
and  Reuters  Economic  Services 
pick  up  the  big  block  lists. 

Radio  reports  are  compiled 
and  delivered  by  three  of  the 
secretaries  in  the  department. 
Some  50  local  and  network  re¬ 
ports  are  done  daily. 

A  day-long  watch  is  also  kept 
on  the  Dow  Jones  ticker,  the 
Reuters  wire  and  the  Exchange 
tickei’. 

Dick  Callanan,  whose  nearly 
40  years’  experience  with  the 
Exchange  have  earned  him  the 
reputation  of  a  walking  ency¬ 
clopedia,  handles  much  of  the 
daily  market  watch.  Over  the 
years,  Callanan  has  improved 
his  tape  watching  to  the  point 
where  often  he  can  spot  sudden 
changes  in  trading  activity  by 
the  rise  and  fall  in  the  sound  of 
the  ticker  which  sits  a  few  feet 
from  his  desk. 

Normally,  the  impact  of  a 
news  story  on  a  stock  listed  on 
the  Exchange  is  of  short  dura¬ 
tion,  but  occa.''.onally  a  news 
item  will  affect  a  stock  over  a 
period  of  several  days.  The 
w'eekend  announcement  that  the 
Penn  Central  Transportation 
Company  had  filed  for  reorga¬ 
nization  under  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  is  a  good  example  of  a 
news  story  with  a  continuing 
impact.  It  also  gives  some  indi¬ 
cation  of  how  the  News  Bureau 
works. 

By  Monday  morning,  June 
22nd,  the  Penn  Central  situa¬ 
tion  was  well  known  to  the 
members  of  the  News  Bureau. 
The  big  question,  of  course,  w'as 
which  securities  would  be  af¬ 
fected,  a  question  not  easily 
answered  in  view  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  stock  and  bond  issues  out¬ 
standing,  some  of  them  indirect 
obligations  of  the  railroad. 

Shortly  before  nine  o’clock,  a 


EUGENE  MILLER,  a  vicepresident 
of  the  New  York  Stock  ^change, 
Is  host  to  the  Editors'  Seminar. 


call  was  put  into  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Stock  List,  which  has 
the  responsibility  of  deciding 
how  such  situations  are  to  be 
handled.  Bookman  and  Chuck 
Pamow,  who  acts  as  liaison 
with  the  Stock  List  Department 
and  is  the  news  bureau  special¬ 
ist  on  listed  company  affairs, 
knew  that  the  news  would  have 
an  effect  on  the  status  of  Penn 
Central  Transportation  securit¬ 
ies  and  some  announcement 
would  have  to  be  made. 

Shortly  before  noon,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Stock  List  decided 
that  any  security  affected  by 
the  Penn  Central’s  action  would 
have  to  be  designated  on  the 
stock  ticker  by  the  prefix  “Q.” 
The  story  was  immediately 
phoned  to  AP,  UPI,  Dow  Jones 
and  Reuters,  local  papers  and 
the  broadcast  media.  It  also 
was  hand-delivered  to  the  local 
media.  Throughout  the  day, 
special  stock  lists  were  kept  in¬ 
dicating  which  of  these  issues 
were  traded  and  at  what  price. 
Callanan  and  Bernard  Landou, 
the  department’s  broadcast  spe¬ 
cialist,  kept  the  media  informed 
of  prices  of  issues  affected. 

The  following  day,  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Gover¬ 
nors  of  the  Exchange  voted  to 
suspend  trading  in  21  bond  and 
six  stock  issues  of  the  road  in¬ 
directly  related  to  the  prime 
issue. 

Parnow,  a  former  UPI  finan¬ 
cial  writer,  was  assigned  the 
job  of  preparing  and  distribu¬ 
ting  a  release.  The  release  was 
distributed  that  day  by  PR 
Newswire,  telephone  and  mes¬ 
senger  to  all  major  media  out¬ 
lets. 

During  the  next  few  days, 
Callanan  and  Storer  answered 
questions  for  reporters  doing 
feature  articles  for  various 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

Some  of  the  most  difficult 
questions  posed  by  reporters 
had  little  relationship  to  the 
{Continued  on  page  46) 
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We  make 
abusiness 
of  not  running 
36  newspapers. 


rtocl  the  Ganne 


We’re  convinced  that  running  a  local  newspaper 
happens  best  when  it  happens  locally. 

That’s  why  editors  and  publishers  run  our  36 
daily  newspapers  in  seven  states  as  local  editors 
and  publishers,  not  as  Gannett  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers. 

We  call  this  policy  local  autonomy.  We  don’t 
just  permit  it — we  insist  on  it.  It  has  always 
worked  well  for  us.  and  it  is  working  exceptionally 
well  in  the  face  of  the  1970’s  mushy  economy. 

Our  local  publi.shers  predict  accurately  what’s 
happening  economically  in  their  cities.  They  can 
monitor  expenses  more  effectively  that  way.  And 
they  keep  the  business  emphasis  on  building  solid, 
local  retail  advertising — which  isn’t  as  sensitive 
to  the  national  economy  as  national  advertising. 


BEACON.  N  Y  .  NEWS  •  BINGHAMTON.  N.Y..  EVENING  PRESS  •  CAMDEN.  NJ  .  COURIER 
POST  •  COCOA.  FLA  .  TODAY  •  DANVILLE.  ILL  .  COMMERCIAL  NEWS  •  ELMIRA.  N  Y.. 
STAR  GAZETTE  (MORNING  AND  EVENING)  •  HARTFORD.  CONN.  TIMES  •  ITHACA.  NY. 
JOURNAL  •  MAMARONECK.  NY.  DAILY  TIMES  •  MELBOURNE.  FLA.  TIMES  •  MOUNT 
VERNON.  NY.  DAILY  ARGUS  •  NEWBURGH.  NY.  EVENING  NEWS  •  NEW  ROCHELLE. 
NY.  STANDARD  STAR  •  NIAGARA  FALLS.  NY.  GAZETTE  •  NYACK  ROCKLAND.  N.Y., 
JOURNAL  NEWS  •  OSSINING.  NY.  CITIZEN  REGISTER  •  PENSACOLA.  FLA.  JOURNAL  • 
PENSACOLA.  FLA.  NEWS  •  PLAINFIELD.  N.J..  COURIER  NEWS  •  PORT  CHESTER.  NY.. 
DAILY  ITEM  •  PORT  HURON.  MICH.  TIMES  HERALD  •  ROCHESTER.  NY.  DEMOCRAT 
AND  CHRONICLE  •  ROCHESTER.  N  Y.  TIMES  UNION  •  ROCKFORD.  ILL.  MORNING  STAR 
•  ROCKFORD.  ILL  .  REGISTER  REPUBLIC  •  SAN  BERNARDINO.  CALIF..  EVENING  TELE¬ 
GRAM  •  SAN  BERNARDINO.  CALIF..  SUN  •  SARATOGA  SPRINGS.  N.Y..  SARATOGIAN  • 
TARRYTOWN.  NY.  DAILY  NEWS  •  TITUSVILLE.  FLA  ,  STAR  ADVOCATE  •  UTICA,  MICH.. 
DAILY  SENTINEL  •  UTICA,  NY,  DAILY  PRESS  •  UTICA,  NY.  OBSERVER  DISPATCH  • 
WHITE  PLAINS.  N  Y  .  REPORTER  DISPATCH  •  YONKERS,  N  Y.  HERALD  STATESMAN 
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More  newspaper  in  newspapers 

There’s  more  news  and  more  advertising.  In  1969,  daily  new.spapers 
averaged  .66  pages  a  day — more  than  double  the  pages  they  averaged 
in  1946.  More  readers  spend  more  time  with  more  newspaper  these 
days.  Is  your  day  complete  without  your  local  newspaper? 


Our  local  editors  produce  local  newspapers. 
That  attracts  more  readers — our  circulation  is  up 
well  over  1969.  That  attracts  more  advertising. 

Local  autonomy  is  good  business  in  1970.  And 
it’s  helped  greatly  by  the  nature  of  the  medium- 
metropolitan  markets  where  we  are  “local.”  On  a 
solid  base  of  diversified  and  growing  industries, 
these  areas  just  don’t  feel  the  hardest  blows  of 
a  slump. 

How  well  does  not  running  newspapers  work? 
Send  for  copies  of  our  second-quarter  statement, 
and  of  our  annual  report. 


Gannett  Co.,  Inc., 

55  Exchange  St., 
Rochester,  N.Y.  i46i4 


Gannett 


PRESIDENTIAL  VISIT — Executives  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Chi¬ 
cago  Today  greet  President  Nixon  at  Tribune  Tower  where  he  met 
with  editors  and  briefed  them  on  foreign  affairs  recently.  From  left — 
the  President,  Harold  F.  Grumhaus,  Chicago  Tribune  publisher;  Clay¬ 
ton  Kirkpatrick,  editor;  and  Lloyd  Wendt,  editor/publisher  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Today.  Others  in  picture  are  security  officers.  (Chicago  Today 
photo.) 


ASNE  admits  23; 
membership  728 

Membership  in  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
rose  to  728  with  the  election  of 
23  daily  newspaper  editors  on 
October  2. 

ASNE  secretary  J.  Edward 
Murray  announced  the  results 
of  the  membership  ballot  con¬ 
ducted  among  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  at  its  fall  meeting  in 
Sorrento,  Maine.  Murray  is 
managing  editor  of  the  Arizona 
Republic. 

Membership  in  the  Society  is 
limited  to  “directing  editors” 
who  have  immediate  charge  of 
the  news  and  editorial  opera¬ 
tions  of  daily  newspapers 
throughout  the  United  States. 
Almost  400  newspapers  are 
represented  in  the  Society. 

The  newly-elected  members 
are: 

Oeer  100,000  Circulation 

Creed  C.  Black,  editor,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer. 

Charles  A.  Ferguson,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor,  Seiv  Orleans 
States-Item. 

Gene  Gregston,  editor,  San 
Diego  T ribune. 

J.  Edward  Grimsley,  editor 
of  editorial  page,  Richmond 
Tim  es-Dis  pa  tch. 


William  (Bill)  Walker 

Manager  General  Advertising 
The  Pontiac  Press 

See  page  46,  Sept.  19  E&P. 
Pontiac/Oakland  County  is  a 
powerful  food  market!  44th  of  top 
50  in  that  scale! 

Per  Household  Income  is  highest  in 
Michigan  in  the  new  Soles  Manage¬ 
ment  listing  too  .  .  .  $1 6,1  65. 

What  a  market!  What  a  story! 

The  Ploce  to  Ploce  Your  Advertising 

The  Pontiac  Press 

Pontiac,  Mich. 

Cresmero- Woodword-O'Moro  ond  Ormsbee 
notional  solos  reprosontotivos 


Richard  W.  Hainley,  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  Chicago  Today. 

Larry  Jinks,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Miami  Herald. 

John  M.  Lofton,  editor  of 
editorial  page,  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette. 

Arnold  Rosenfeld,  managing 
editor,  Dayton  Daily  News. 

Tom  Teepen,  associate  editor 
for  editorial  page,  Dayton 
Daily  News. 

50,000-100,000 

Clement  C.  Costello,  editor, 
Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun. 

John  J.  Curley,  editor.  Plain- 
field  (N.J.)  Courier-News. 

Joseph  S.  Jennings,  editor, 
Elizabeth  (N.J.)  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Forrest  J.  Kilmer,  editor, 
Davenport  (Iowa)  Times-Dem- 
ocrat. 

Walter  T.  Ridder,  editor  and 
publisher,  Gary  (Ind.)  Post- 
Tribune. 

F.  Gilman  Spencer,  executive 
editor,  Trenton  (N.J.)  Tren- 
tonian. 

20,000-50,000 

Malcolm  B.  Johnson,  editor, 
Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Democrat. 

James  M.  Kuehn,  executive 
editor.  Rapid  City  (S.D.)  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Bill  R.  Maddox,  executive  ed¬ 
itor,  Terakarna  (Tex.)  Gaz¬ 
ette  &  Daily  News. 

Robert  McHugh,  associate 
editor,  Gulfport  (Miss.)  Daily 
Herald. 

William  J.  Woestendiek,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher,  Colorado 
Springs  (Colo.)  Sun. 

Under  20,000 

R.  R.  Allbaugh,  editor,  Lara¬ 
mie  (Wyo.)  Daily  Boomerang. 

Thomas  W.  Pew  Jr.,  editor, 
associate  publisher,  Troy  (0.) 
Daily  News. 

Henry  J.  Waters  III,  editor 
and  publisher,  Columbia  (Mo.) 
Daily  Tribune. 


Underground  paper 
wants  credentials 

Harry,  an  underground  news¬ 
paper  that  has  been  published 
in  Baltimore  for  nearly  a  year, 
has  notified  the  Police  Depart¬ 
ment  it  will  go  to  court  in  an 
effort  to  obtain  press  credentials 
for  its  reporters. 

Michael  S.  Carliner,  editor  of 
the  24-page  tabloid  that  claims 
a  circulation  of  more  than  8,000 
copies  at  25c  each  every  other 
week,  said  the  Police  Depart¬ 
ment  has  refused  to  issue  the 
credentials.  He  disagreed  with 
the  official  view  that  Harry 
does  not  fit  the  definition  of  a 
newspaper  in  the  law  which 
provides  for  police  press  cards. 

Formal  application  must  be 
made  for  a  press  card,  with  the 
signature  of  the  editor  and  two 
photographs  of  the  applicant, 
who  also  is  fingerprinted  by  the 
Police  Department. 


A  WINNER — Mrs.  Joanne  Norris, 
reporter  for  the  Redding  (Calif.) 
Record-Searchlight,  proudly  shows 
her  plaque  as  a  winner  in  the 
Catherine  L.  O'Brien  Awards  for 
achievement  in  women's  interest  re¬ 
porting.  She  did  a  three-part  series 
on  conditions  in  a  juvenile  deten¬ 
tion  center. 


31  will  attend 
women’s  pages 
seminar  at  API 

Thirty-one  women’s  page  edi¬ 
tors  and  writers  will  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  two-week  seminar  be¬ 
ginning  Monday  (October  12) 
at  the  American  Press  Institute 
at  Columbia  University. 

Members  are: 

Mrs.  Betty  Paul  Bigner, 
Shreveport  (La.)  Journal. 

Norma  V.  Blewett,  Star- 
Courier,  Kewanee,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Shirley  Bolinaga,  Nor¬ 
folk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Botosan,  Wind¬ 
sor  (Ont.)  Star. 

Mrs.  Christina  Bradford,  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press. 

Miss  Judy  Brandow,  Toronto 
Telegram. 

Mrs.  Rachel  K.  Cain,  Buffalo 
Evening  News. 

Mrs.  Barbara  R.  Coats,  Mt. 
Kisco  (N.Y.)  Patent  Trader. 

Gail  Copeland,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant. 

Mrs.  Grace  M.  Crimmins, 
Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times 
Herald. 

Jerry  D’Alfonso,  Boston 
Globe. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Fetterly,  Passaic 
(N.J.)  Herald-News. 

Mrs.  Barbara  Ford,  New 
Castle  (Ind.)  Courier-Times. 

Mary  Ann  Grossmann,  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Pi¬ 
oneer  Press. 

Mrs.  Barbara  Hitsky,  De¬ 
troit  News. 

Suzanne  Hively,  Sandiisky 
(Ohio)  Register. 

Kathleen  Hoersten,  Dayton 
Journal  Herald. 

Pat  Holecek,  Dayton  Daily 
News. 

Mrs.  Mary  Gerdan  Hunt, 
Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily  Citizen. 

Dan  LaRoc(|ue,  Calgary  Her¬ 
ald. 

Marguerite  Lyons,  Lowell 
(Mass.)  Sun. 

Mrs.  Scott  McGehee,  Press, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Minot,  Reading  (Pa.) 
Times. 

Carole  Anne  Reber,  Reading 
(Pa.)  Eagle. 

Mrs.  Lyn  Reynolds,  Yakima 
( Wash. )  Herald-Republic. 

Mrs.  Lana  Robinson,  Gaz¬ 
ette,  Montreal. 

Mrs.  Pamela  D.  Ryan,  Biloxi- 
Gulfport  (Miss.)  Daily  Herald. 

Mrs.  Marcia  Shannon,  Ta¬ 
coma  (Wash.)  News  Tribune. 

Lynn  Sherr,  Associated 
Press. 

Harry  West,  Plain  Dealer, 
Cleveland. 

Mrs.  Jo  Woestendieck,  News 
and  Observer,  Raleigh,  N.C. 
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Mil  thanK  your 
chemcocheinlcalinan 


nest.LouisPost’Disiiatcti  did...ior 
Powerflo  Developer  that  cut  automatic 
processing  time  by  25% 


Having  increased  their  offset  negative-making  output  with 
Chemco  Spartan  and  Marathon  roll-film  cameras,  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  decided  to  speed  up  their  automatic 
film  processing,  too.  They  chose  a  new  Chemco 
product— Powerflo®  Developer  and  Replenisher. 

Ray  Pelley,  Chemcochemicalman.  urged  Offset  Preparatory 
Foreman,  Jim  Schillinger,  to  try  Powerflo.  As 
Mr.  Schillinger  says:  "Chemco  provided  a  system 
with  the  use  of  Powerflo  chemistry  that  reduced  our  total 
film  processing  time  from  11  minutes,  30  seconds  to 
7  minutes,  10  seconds  from  copyboard  to  finished  negative. 

With  Powerflo,  contrast  and  dot  quality  of  negatives 
stayed  consistent  month  after  month.  "Bromide  drag”  was 
minimized,  too  — no  brownish  or  yellowish  look  to  the  film, 
no  fog  in  the  highlights.  Just  clean,  sharp  dots. 


isnsi 


V  j'  ^ 


Your  Chemcoman  brings  a  chemist’s 
know-how  to  your  problems.  He  has 
the  confidence  that  only  comes  when 
you  have  a  staff  of  expert  chemical 
researchers  behind  you.  For  a 
Powerflo  demonstration, 
contact  Chemco 
Photoproducts  Co., 

Div.  of  Powers 
Chemco,  Glen  Cove, 

New  York  11542. 


The  Weekly  Editor 

POLLUTION  FIGHTER 
By  Jaiiieti  Presley 


Outspoken,  many-faceted  Gor¬ 
don  Fulcher  is  a  country  ed¬ 
itor  who  likes  to  get  to  the 
point. 

For  the  owner-publisher  of 
the  weekly  Citizens  Journal  in 
the  little  northeast  Texas  town 
of  Atlanta,  this  is  an  admirable 
asset.  But  as  chairman  of  the 
powerful  Texas  Water  Quality 
Board,  which  he  also  is,  red- 
tape  slashing  frequently  is  es¬ 
sential. 

P’or  in.stance,  back  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1969,  when  Texans  were 
up  in  arms  over  pollution  of 
the  Sabine  River.  A  grand  jury 
was  called  to  investigate.  Pri¬ 
mary  target  was  a  large  chemi¬ 
cal  company.  A  long  drawn-out 
battle  seemed  unavoidable — 
until  Fulcher  entered  on  the 
scene. 

As  Water  Quality  Board 
staffers  delight  in  telling  it, 
Fulcher  got  on  the  phone  with 
the  company’s  executives.  An 
hour  and  a  half  later,  the  big 
plant  had  shut  down.  Voluntar¬ 
ily.  Since  then  it  has  spent  mil¬ 
lions  improving  the  quality  of 
its  effluent. 

Those  same  .staffers  like  to 
compare  this  one-phone-call, 
straight-to-the-point  anecdote 
with  the  example  of  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri,  where  they  say  the 
U.  S.  Government  used  normal 
legal  method.s — and  it  took  14 
years. 

“Salty-tongued,”  as  he  has 
been  called,  persuasive,  and 
effective,  61-year-old  Fulcher  is 
an  extrovert  with  a  flair  for 
the  colorful  phrase.  When  he 
took  over  the  board’s  helm  in 
1969  he  served  notice  he  meant 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities  \ 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  industrial 
deveiopment,  high  standard  of  ' 
living,  and  the  mounting  suc¬ 
cesses  of  over  800  U.  S.  com-  , 
anies  that  are  operating  and 
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business.  “I  assume  that  when 
the  legislature  passes  the  laws, 
it  intends  for  them  to  be  en¬ 
forced,”  he  said.  “If  that  is  not 
what  they  intend,  then  they  had 
better  abolish  the  S.O.B.  and 
get  rid  of  me!” 

Systematic  cleanup 

That  said,  he  and  the  board 
got  busy  on  cleaning  up  the 
Texas  environment  in  a  sys¬ 
tematic  fashion.  Under  Fulch¬ 
er’s  guidance,  the  board  initi¬ 
ated  its  Operation  Clean 
Sweep.  Fulcher  pointed  at  a 
map  of  Texas  and  announced 
the  board  would  “start  in  over 
there  at  the  top,  just  like  you 
were  going  to  weed  a  garden, 
and  get  from  over  there  to 
overhere,  area  by  area.” 

The  fact  that  some  of  the 
alleged  polluters,  such  as  the 
City  of  Houston  and  the  U.  S. 
Government  and  several  indus¬ 
tries,  are  giant-sized  hasn’t 
bothered  Fulcher.  His  una¬ 
dorned  language  has  made 
headlines  and  has  no  doubt 
caused  his  targets  to  think 
twice  about  the  public  image 
they  were  getting.  Early  in 
1970  the  director  of  public 
works  in  Houston  felt  the  bite 
of  Fulcher’s  public  words. 

He  had  been  quoted  as  saying 
the  Water  Quality  Board  could 
“raise  a  big  stink”  but  little 
more.  Fulcher  haled  him  before 
the  board  and  dressed  him 
down  in  no  uncertain  terms,  de¬ 
scribing  the  man’s  reaction  as 
“obdurate,  indolent,  ignorant, 
insolent,  and  uncalled  lor.” 

Another  time,  a  Navy  utili¬ 
ties  division  director  was  on  the 
carpet  for  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment’s  reported  dirtying  of  the 
Houston  ship  channel.  Fulcher 
asked  him  whom  the  board 
should  write  to  expedite  mat¬ 
ters. 


journal- 

bulletin 


“Well,”  began  the  Navy  man, 
“if  you  want  to  start  at  the 
bottom  .  . 

“No,”  Fulcher  interrupted 
impatiently,  “I  want  to  start  at 
the  top. 

As  proof  that  Fulcher  has  a 
knack  for  finding  Achilles 
heels,  he  recently  suggested 
that  growth  limitations  might 
have  to  be  placed  on  cities  that 
do  not  implement  proper  sew¬ 
age  disposal  facilities.  Munici¬ 
pal  sewage  is  one  of  the  top 
water  pollution  problems  in  the 
state.  His  arrow  went  swiftly 
and  surely,  for  most  cities  are 
looking  forward  to  booming 
populations  in  the  1970s. 

A  veteran  newspaperman, 
Fulcher  has  been  operating  the 
Citizens  Journal  since  1963.  He 
started  out  as  a  cub  reporter 
with  the  Austin  (Tex.)  Ameri¬ 
can  in  the  1930s  while  he  was  a 
student  at  the  University  of 
Texas.  He  rose  to  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  American  in  1941 
at  the  age  of  31. 

Later  he  left  the  newspaper 
business  to  follow  a  career  in 
general  contracting  and  land 
and  timber  development,  which 
took  him  to  Illinois,  Tennessee, 
and  North  Carolina.  When  he 
bought  the  Citizens  Journal  he 
did  not  intend  to  edit  it  him¬ 
self,  but  that’s  the  way  it 
turned  out. 

(>ooil  bai'karouiid 
He  feels  his  background 
definitely  helps  him  in  his 
present  role  as  a  state  official. 
“I  don’t  know  of  any  better 
business  than  the  editorial  end 
of  the  newspaper  business  to 
give  you  the  background.  Espe¬ 
cially  in  the  1920s  and  1930s 
when  you  started  out  under 
hard-hitting  city  editors  who 
required  stamina  and  common 
sense  to  survive.  You  learned 
to  do  things  with  accuracy  and 
completeness.  You  either 
learned  it,  under  the  kinds  of 
editors  I  had,  or  you  didn’t 
make  it.” 

The  pollution  fight  has  kept 
him  .so  much  on  the  run  that  he 
has  hired  an  editor  to  run  his 
paper.  But  instead  of  curtailing 
his  newspaper  business  inter¬ 
ests,  he  had,  on  the  contrary, 
expanded  them.  This  fall  he 
and  two  partners  are  launching 
the  Texas  Star,  a  Texas-wide 
Sunday  newspaper  supplement. 
His  partners  are  former  Gov. 
John  B.  Connally  and  W.  E. 
Berger,  who  owns  a  chain  of 
papers  in  south  central  Texas. 

'  Publication  of  the  Texas  Star 
is  scheduled  for  December  or 
January. 

It  was  Connally,  during  his 
last  term  as  governor  in  1968, 
who  named  Fulcher  to  the 
board.  (Fellow  members  elected 
him  chairman  in  1969.)  Fulch¬ 
er  is  a  close  friend  of  Connally, 
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and  of  former  President  Lyn¬ 
don  B.  Johnson,  both  of  whom 
he  has  known  since  the  Austin 
days  of  the  1930s. 

Fulcher’s  abilities  are  not 
limited  to  editorial  and  anti¬ 
pollution  roles.  He’s  also  a  whiz 
in  the  kitchen.  His  wife  Ruth 
acknowledges  him  as  a  cook  of 
exquisite  taste.  He  traces  his 
cooking  interests  back  to  his 
boyhood  in  Naples,  another 
small  town  in  northeast  Texas, 
where  his  father,  H.  C.  Fulch¬ 
er,  Jr.,  “a  multi-operations 
man,”  ran  a  general  store.  Ful¬ 
cher  was  born  there  in  1909, 
the  fourth  of  seven  children 
(“I  was  the  pickle  in  the  mid¬ 
dle”).  Texas  hospitality  was 
the  order  of  the  day  back  then, 
best  demonstrated  with  tasty 
food  on  the  table,  and  plenty  of 
it. 

“Then,  everybody  just 
thought  it  was  an  insult  to  send 
anybody  to  a  hotel,”  Fulcher 
recalled.  “We  had  lots  of  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends  and  there  was 
never  any  fore-knowledge  of 
how  many  were  to  sit  down  at 
the  table.  There  were  up  to 
thirty  there  at  a  meal,  three 
times  a  day.  And  everybody 
had  to  pitch  in  to  help.  My 
mother  and  grandmother  were 
very  good  cooks,  and  we  all 
learned. 

“Then  early  in  our  married 
life  when  my  wife  was  sick,  at 
times  when  we  didn’t  have  a 
maid,  I  of  necessity  did  the 
cooking.  I  enjoyed  it.  I  cook 
everything — fancy  stuff,  like 
crepe  suzettes — but  I  like  peas 
and  cornbread  too!  I  like  to 
cook.  Probably  if  we  had  a 
French  chef,  I’d  still  cook  now 
and  them.” 

Expensiw  job 

He  doesn’t  have  much  time 
these  days  to  whip  up  culinary 
masterpieces.  And  the  WQB 
chairmanship  has  turned  out  to 
be  an  expensive  job  for  him 
personally,  in  money  as  well  as 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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8  of  10 
Buffalonians 
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daily. 
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The  active 
read  The  News. 

After  all...The  News 
is  Buflalo. 

(that's  leadership!) 
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Evening 

News 

Represented  nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith. 


Weekly  Editor 

{Continued  from  page  22) 

in  time.  The  State  of  Texas 
only  pays  him  $25  a  day  and 
expenses  when  he  is  on  board 
business,  a  fraction  of  what  it 
costs  him. 

“It  costs  me  a  minimum  of 
$1,000  a  month  to  .serve  on  the 
board,”  said  Fulcher.  “It’s  ex¬ 
pensive  to  serve.  But,  my  God, 
look  at  the  privileges  to  live  in 
this  free  country!  I  think  ev¬ 
erybody  is  obligated  to  pay 
something  back  for  those  privi¬ 
leges.  It  may  sound  corny,  hut  I 
think  the  expense  is  pretty 
small,  when  you  have  the  right 
to  say  what  you  want  to  say — 
or  to  go  to  hell  in  your  own 
way!” 


McCollum  purchases 
weekly  in  Arkansas 

Bonner  McCollum,  publisher 
of  the  Daily  Times-Herald  at 
Forrest  City,  Ark.,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  72-year-old  Wynne 
Prog  ress  weekly  newspaper 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Mur¬ 
ray  who  have  operated  the 
Cross  County  publication  for  30 
years. 

The  Progress,  the  only  news¬ 
paper  published  in  Wynne,  av¬ 
erages  20-24  pages  per  issue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  will 
continue  to  operate  a  commer¬ 
cial  printing  and  office  supply 
business. 

W.  M.  Courtney,  a  newsman 
with  more  than  20  years  ex¬ 
perience  and  a  former  editor 
and  part  owner  of  the  Prog¬ 
ress,  has  been  named  by  McCol¬ 
lum  as  editor  for  the  paper. 


Production  will  be  done  in 
the  new  offset  plant  of  the 
Daily  Times-Herald. 

The  sale  was  negotiated  by 
Marion  R.  Krehbiel  of  Krehbiel- 
Bolitho,  Inc.  Norton  Kans. 

• 

Ryder  group  adds 
its  sixth  weekly 

Stamford  Publishing  Corpo¬ 
ration,  owner  of  five  weeklies 
in  the  Catskill  mountain  area 
in  New  York,  has  acquired  the 
Delaware  Republican-Express 
at  Delhi  from  Henry  L.  Hove- 
meyer  who  owned  it  since  1949. 

Charles  Ryder  Jr.  is  editor- 
publisher  and  vicepresident  of 
the  Stamford  Publishing  Cor¬ 
poration  which  operates  a  cen¬ 
tral  printing  plant  with  an 
offset  press.  His  father  is  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  firm. 


Inland  panels  cover 
newspaper  problems 

Five  panels  on  newspaper 
problems  and  opportunities  in 
advertising,  promotion  and  cir¬ 
culation  will  be  featured  at  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion’s  annual  meeting  October 
18-20  in  Chicago. 

Newspaper  executives  from 
24  states  and  Canada  will  hear 
discussions  of  preprints,  co-op 
advertising,  retail  and  clas¬ 
sified  promotion,  carrier  deliv¬ 
eries  and  collections  and  circu¬ 
lation  promotion,  and  newspa¬ 
per  labor  relations. 

Other  features  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  announced  by  Inland 
president  Gordon  Craig,  chair¬ 
man  and  president  of  Booth 
Newspapers,  will  include  talks 
by  Washington  columnist  Carl 
T.  Rowan  and  Dr.  George  M. 
Low,  deputy  administrator  of 


SAXMAYER 
twine  tyers 
help  you 
avoid 
mailroom 
tie-ups! 


limited  length  in  less  than  2  seconds. 
Uses  modern  plastic  or  sisal  twines; 
is  self-adjusting  to  bundle  size; 
ties  bundles  of  any  shape.  Needs 
only  32"  wide  x  38"  deep  floor  space 
and  stands  only  60"  high.  44"  wide 
table  top  is  optional.  Ideally  suited 
for  club  rolls,  single  copy  or 
stand-by. 

Model  SRB.  General  purpose  man¬ 
ual  feed  tyer  with  heavy  duty  pneu¬ 
matic  compressor  clamp.  Portable, 
with  casters.  Floor  brake. 


Model  S-1500.  This  new  Saxmayer 
Model  S-1500  introduces  the  latest 
in  newspaper  twine  tying  equipment 
complete  with  a  feeder-pacer  unit 
which  controls  the  newspaper  bun¬ 
dles  feeding  into  the  machine.  The 
S-1500  paces,  ties  and  ejects  bun¬ 
dles  of  all  heights  from  3"  to  18". 

Model  EM.  Handy  and  speedy  for 
single  rolled  paper  tying.  Portable, 
fully  automatic  (electric)  bench 
model.  Widely  used  in  newspaper 
mail  rooms  and  news  agencies. 
Available  with  12V  electrical  system 
for  use  in  trucks.  Its  versatility  is  un¬ 
matched. 

Model  S-1100.  This  heavy  duty 
Saxmayer  tyer  is  portable,  mounted 
on  casters.  Easy  to  operate.  Ties 
bundles  2"  to  20"  high  and  of  un- 


TWINE  BEATS  WIRE 

. . .  for  cost  savings  and 
safety  in  tying  newspaper 
bundles.  Scraps  of  twine 
cause  no  problem  in  re¬ 
processing  waste  paper 
or  carrier  handling.  Ask 
for  cost  data. 


Write  today.  A  Saxmayer 
Specialist  will  give  you 
full  details  about  a  Sax¬ 
mayer  Tyer  to  fit  your 
mailroom. 


Sefving  Newspapers  Since  1912. 


NATIONAL  BUNDLE  TYER  CO./  BlitslieU.  Michigan  49228 

A.OIVISION  OF  SOS  CONSOLIOATIO  INC 


the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

Duane  B.  Hagadone,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Hagadone  Newspa¬ 
pers,  will  present  details  of  the 
conversion  of  the  Beloit  (Wis.) 
News,  circulation  22,600,  and 
DeKalh  (Ill.)  Chronicle,  circu¬ 
lation  13,600,  to  fully- 
computerized  offset  dailies.  He 
will  describe  the  equipment 
which  has  permitted  linking  of 
the  two  plants  which  are  about 
65  miles  apart  and  explain  how 
it  has  been  possible  to  stream¬ 
line  the  staffs. 

• 

First  offset  daily 
continues  its  growth 

The  Opelousas  (La.)  Daily 
World,  which  is  considered  the 
nation’s  first  successful  offset- 
printed  daily  newspaper,  has 
added  a  Monday  afternoon  is¬ 
sue  to  become  a  six-days-a- 
week  daily,  publisher  John  R. 
Thistlethwaite  announced.  The 
first  Monday  issue  appeared 
October  5. 

The  Daily  World,  circulation 
14,029,  was  begun  as  an  offset- 
printed,  five-days-a-week  daily 
on  December  31,  1939,  publish¬ 
ing  weekday  afternoons,  Tues¬ 
day  through  Friday,  and  Sun¬ 
day  mornings. 

The  Daily  World  was  printed 
during  its  first  seven  years  on 
a  sheet-fed  Webendorfer  job 
press.  In  January  1947  a  web 
offset  press  was  installed,  also 
built  by  Webendorfer-Wills  of 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.  (now 
ATF),  believed  to  be  the  first 
web  press  installed  solely  for 
producing  a  complete  offset 
newspaper.  The  newspaper, 
which  averaged  22  pages  per 
day  last  year,  is  now  printed  on 
a  four-unit  Goss  Suburban,  and 
uses  a  Sheridan  inserter  in 
conjunction  with  the  press. 
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Should  skk  men 
rule  the  vrorld? 


Every  informed  citizen  knows  the  classic  cases. 
Woodrow  Wilson  helpless  after  a  stroke.  FDR 
sick  and  feeble  at  Yalta.  Ike  and  LBJ  hospitalized 
by  heart  attacks. 

But  tomorrow,  Parade  reveals  that  the  danger 
is  even  greater  than  we  suspected— that  Kennedy 
was  a  victim  of  Addison’s  disease ...  that  three 
strokes  left  Churchill  unfit  for,  but  still  in  office 
...that  six  out  of  ten  U.S.  Presidents  since  1908 
have  suffered  incapacitating  illnesses. 

Here  again  Parade  shows  its  special  knack  for 
uncovering  new  sides  of  the  news.  And  it  goes 
even  further,  pointing  out  the  first  obvious  step 


to  guard  against  the  danger  of  sick  leaders— the 
simple  physical  exam  that  should  long  since  have 
been  required  for  high  office. 

The  article’s  timeliness  was  dramatically 
underlined  by  the  sudden  death  of  Egypt’s 
Nasser  last  week.  Its  relevance  and  positive 
approach  are  what  readers  expect  in  Parade— 
and  find  there  eveiy  week  in  93  newspapers  coast 


Public  relations 
accounts  and 
appointments 

John  F.  Mayhew  has  been 
named  executive  director  of  the 
Public  Relations  Staff  of  Ford 
Motor  Company.  He  succeeds 
Walter  T.  Murphy,  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  executive  director, 
North  American  Public  Rela¬ 
tions.  Mayhew  has  been  vice- 
president — public  affairs  for 
Philco-Ford  Corporation  in 
Philadelphia.  He  has  held  a 
number  of  public  relations  man¬ 
agement  positions  in  Ford 
since  he  joined  the  company  17 
years  ago  after  working  for  the 
AP  in  Detroit. 

*  *  * 

Barbara  Greenfield  has  been 
named  an  account  executive  in 
the  Chicago  office  of  Harshe- 
Rotman  &  Druck.  She  has  been 
with  the  finn  since  1968,  when 
she  received  a  bachelor  degree 
in  journalism  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois. 

*  *  * 

Donald  K.  Reddicliffe  has 
been  named  a  vicepresident  in 
the  Chicago  office  of  Harshe- 
Rotman  &  Druck.  He  has  been 
with  the  firm  since  1962. 

4:  4:  4: 

Charles  A,  Harris,  who  has 
headed  Canadian  National 
Railways’  department  of  public 
relations  for  11  years,  has 
been  appointed  vicepresident, 

public  relations,  at  Montreal. 

*  *  4: 

Thomas  L.  Tobin,  former  di¬ 
rector  of  public  information, 
has  been  appointed  director  of 
university  relations  at  Cornell 
University.  Arthur  W.  Brodeur, 
formerly  associate  director  of 
public  information  concerned 
with  internal  communications 
and  editor  of  the  Cornell 

Chronicle,  has  been  appointed 
to  succeed  Tobin  as  director  of 
public  information. 

*  *  * 

T.  William  Swinford,  former 
editor  of  Paddock  Publications, 
and  former  convention  manager 
for  Motorola  Communications 
and  Electronics  Inc.,  has  been 
named  a  public  information  of¬ 
ficer  for  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  in  Washington. 

*  *  * 

Douglas  G.  Henry,  sports 
writer  for  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Evening  Star,  is  now 
director  of  public  relations  for 

the  University  of  Evansville. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Mekler/Ansell  Associates, 
New  York,  has  been  assigned 
three  new  accounts.  They  are: 
Lady  Esquire  line  of  instant 
shoe  coloring  from  Knomark, 


Inc.;  Marcy  Gym  Equipment  ( 
Co.,  Glendale,  Calif.,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  physical  fitness  equip¬ 
ment;  and  The  Home  Trust 
Fund  of  the  National  Secre¬ 
taries  Assoc.,  an  active  retire¬ 
ment  center  for  secretaries. 

4e  *  ♦ 

H  aldington  &  Richardson 
Inc.,  has  appointed  Sperber  As¬ 
sociates,  Boston,  as  public  re¬ 
lations  counsel.  Joseph  C.  Na- 
dolny,  executive  vicepresident 
of  Sperber  Associates,  will 
handle  the  account. 

4:  4:  4: 

Rodney  W.  Rood,  manager  of 
public  relations  of  the  Western 
Area  of  Atlantic  Richfield 
Company — appointed  assistant 
to  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

*  *  * 

Lucky  Breweries,  Inc.,  San 
Francisco,  has  named  D.  Parke 
Gibson  Associates  as  public  re¬ 
lations  counsel  in  the  brewery’s 
campaign  to  introduce  Lucky 
Malt  Liquor  in  the  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
Negro  markets,  according  to 
Bert  T.  Ca.sey,  public  relations 
Manager. 

*  *  * 

Louis  V.  Priebe  has  been 
named  assistant  manager, 
Washington  relations,  for  the 
Insurance  Information  Insti¬ 
tute.  Priebe  has  been  the  In¬ 
stitute’s  New  Orleans  district 
manager.  The  manager  of 
Washington  relations  for  the 
Institute  is  Charles  W.  Payne. 

*  *  >ii 

Carl  E.  Atkinson  has  been 
named  director  of  U.  S.  Steel’s 
western  district  public  rela¬ 
tions  office. 

4:  *  4( 

George  B.  Beattie  has  joined 
the  Los  Angeles  office  of  Al¬ 
bert  Frank-Guenther  Law,  as 
a  public  relations  account  ex¬ 
ecutive. 

*  *  * 

J.  D.  Myers,  former  city  ed¬ 
itor' of  the' Illinois  State  Regis¬ 
ter^ — named  director  of  public 
relations  for  the  Illinois  State 
Employes  Association.  Myers 
has  been  information  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  Illinois  Con¬ 
stitutional  Convention. 

4:  4e  4e 

James  L.  Howard,  formerly 
assistant  director  of  publica¬ 
tions,  Life  Insurance  Agency 
Management  Association  in 
Hartford,  Conn,  has  joined  the 
Connecticut  Tuberculosis  and 
Respiratory  Disease  Associa¬ 
tion  as  information  director. 

«  *  « 

Charles  A.  Barrett,  former 
reporter  for  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times  and  Billboard 
magazine,  has  joined  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  staff  of  Capitol 
Records,  Hollywood,  Calif. 
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7  steps  recommended 
in  telephone  selling 


By  Alice  Davenport 
Telephone  Sales  Supervisor 
Philadelphia  Daily  News 

If  you  are  looking  for  new  the  “face  to  face’’  sales  situa- 
business  or  trying  to  increase  tion — and  possibly  the  opportu- 
your  classifications,  start  as-  nity  to  look  over  merchandise 
signing  various  businesses  to  to  be  advertised.  An  experi- 
your  telephone  sales  personnel,  enced  successful  phone  salesgirl 
Each  girl  on  our  sales  staff  has  knows  how  to  outweigh  these 
been  assigned  one  or  two  letters  with  the  many  advantages  the 
of  the  alphabet  in  the  Business  phone  offers. 

Directory.  When  we  have  a  It  is  important  to  use  simpli- 
special  section  to  promote,  she  city  in  speech;  genuine  sinceri- 
simply  returns  to  the  phone  ty;  brevity  and  most  of  all  per- 
book  for  her  new  leads,  and  sistance.  These  are  the  requis- 
proceeds  to  introduce  the  Busi-  ites  for  good  telephone  person- 
ness  Directory  advertiser  to  nel.  To  hear  ourselves  as  others 
newspaper  advertising.  hear  us,  should  be  the  guiding 

Far  too  many  business  firms  monitor  A  girl  must  put  her- 
fail  to  recognize  the  value  and  self  into  her  voice.  Words  alone 
economy  of  a  classified  ad  until  do  not  convey  the  meaning,  it  is 
we  explain  its  value  and  sav-  the  tone  that  does  the  job.  Tone 
ings.  Far  too  many  publishers  includes  quality,  inflection,  vi¬ 
and  classified  managers  fail  to  tailty,  personality,  sincerity  and 
recognize  the  value  and  econo-  enthusiasm.  Pei'sonal  interest 
my  of  an  enthusiastic  telephone  tone  out-weighs  all  the  rest, 
sales  staff.  Today,  the  art  of  listening  is 

(Of  course,  I  exclude  our  neglected.  Few  training  courses 
classified  manager  and  publish-  stress  teaching  one  to  listen  in- 
er).  telligently,  yet  listening  is  the 

Regardless  of  the  size  of  way  we  learn.  Much  of  what 
your  paper  or  your  staff,  it  is  we  know  about  our  customer 
important  to  teach  your  staff  and  his  problems  we  know  be- 
the  use  of  the  telephone  Out-  cause  we  listen.  We  who  can 
side  salesmen  who  use  the  tele-  hear  do  not  know  how  to  listen, 
phone  for  appointments,  save  The  advertiser  usually  wants 
time  and  money.  He  gains  courtesy,  but  true  courtesy  lies 
confidence  in  his  sales  ability;  in  having  a  real  desire  to 
he  will  develop  aggressiveness;  please  The  major  ta.sk  in  the 
he  will  develop  the  ability  to  classified  phone  room  is  helping 
grasp  a  given  situation  and  to  solve  the  advertisers  prob- 
complete  a  quick  follow-thru;  lems. 

he  will  be  an  enthusiastic  sales-  A  good  telephone  solicitor 
man  .  .  and  an  organized  keeps  a  file  jof/or  about  her 
salesman.  regular  customers.  She  has 

This  is  an  exciting  stimulat-  dates,  details  of  previous  or- 
ing  business  if  you  take  ad-  ders,  particulars  about  his  busi- 
vantage  of  Telephone  Techni-  ness,  the  most  suitable  time  to 
ques.  contact  him,  etc.  This  type  of 

THINK  BIG  enough  and  you  service  gives  the  customer 
will  increase  all  classifications  confidence  in  the  girl  and  confi- 
as  telephone  accounts  and  pros-  dence  in  the  newspaper, 
pects.  Think  small  and  you  hurt  In  most  cases  there  are  seven 
the  advertiser.  steps  to  a  successful  call. 

Success  as  a  classified  tele-  l  To  identify  yourself  and 
phone  salesperson  is  deciding  your  newspaper,  with  a  brief 
there  is  no  account  and  no  clas-  explanation  of  why  you  are  cal- 
sification  vou  can’t  sell  serve  ling.  Use  the  advertisers  name, 
and  build  by  phone.  it  creates  a  better  impression. 

A  important  fact  about  tele-  2  Pause  to  listen, 
phone  salespeople  is  that  noth-  3.  Ask  leading  questions, 
ing  is  different  for  them  except  4  Indicate  desire  to  help  and 

correct  irregularities,  etc. 

5.  Sell-recreate  the  desire  for 
r  a  talk  given  at  the  your  service  by  telling  the  cus- 
Clinic  of  the  Pennsyl-  tomer  of  the  benefits  he  will 
spaper  Publishers  As-  derive. 

recently  at  Hershey,  6.  Ask  the  prospect  to  buy. 

7  Thank  the  customer  for 
_  the  ad  and  his  time. 
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(Digest  of  a  talk  given  at  the 
Classified  Clinic  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  recently  at  Hershey, 
Pa.) 
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We  want  to  help  your  classifieds  get 
off  the  ground. 


Take  that  chair  there.  It  should  be  showing  up  “For 
Sale”  in  your  classifieds. 

And  maybe  grandma  called  once  to  put  it  there. 
And  had  to  wait  and  wait... and  still  no  one  answered. 

So  she  hung  up. 

To  cut  that  wait,  we  developed  ACD— Automatic 
Call  Distributor. 

When  grandma— or  anyone— calls  to  place  an  ad, 
her  call  will  automatically  be  routed  to  the  first  free  ad- 


taker.  That’ll  keep  customers  from  sitting  around,  waiting. 
And  keep  your  ad -takers  from  sitting  around,  not  taking 
ads.  Even  when  the  calls  arc  pouring  in. 

To  find  out  more  about  ACD,  call  your  Bell  Sys¬ 
tem  Communications  Consultant.  (For  his  name,  call  Joe 
Lullo  (collect)  at  212-393-3295).  And  while  you  have 
your  consultant  on  the  line,  ask  him  about  some  of  his 
other  ideas  for  getting  your  classifieds  otf  the  ground. 

Instead  of  grandma. 

(g)AT&T 


Guardian  leaves 
its  ancestral  home 

By  Cy  Fox 

The  Canadian  Press,  London 

House-moving  time  at  the  daily  papers  nameplate  was  a 
northern  regional  offices  of  a  risky  move  which  brought  mix- 
venerable  national  newspaper  ed  reactions  from  long-time  ad- 
has  set  off  a  round  of  nostalgia  mirers  of  the  Guardian, 
among  British  journalists.  The  paper’s  close  association 

For  the  paper  concerned,  the  with  Manchester,  an  industrial 
Guardian,  the  shift  from  one  metropolis  which  spawned  many 
address  in  Manchester  to  anoth-  of  the  basic  tenets  of  British 
er  barely  600  yards  away  also  liberalism  in  the  19th  century, 
means  a  new  milestone  in  a  his-  had  been  a  source  of  great 
tory  which  dates  back  almost  strength  to  the  Guardian. 

1.50  years.  . 

Six  years  ago,  the  Guardian  '  *  igure 

transferred  its  central  head-  Since  the  move  to  London,  the 
quarters  from  Manchester  to  paper  has  had  its  share  of  the 
London  as  part  of  an  effort  to  troubles  currently  afflicting  the 
transform  itself  into  a  com-  national  press  in  general.  Ob- 
pletely  national  newspaper  servers  of  British  journalism 
rather  than  one  identified  with  usually  number  it  among  the 
a  particular  part  of  Britain.  economically  weaker  of  the  na- 
But  it  retained  foreign  and  tionals. 
regional  news-editing  services  Yet  the  Guardian  has  contin- 
in  the  old  office  at  3  Cross  ued  to  revamp  its  appearance 
Street,  Manchester,  together  and  broaden  its  news  coverage 
with  printing  facilities  for  its  while  carrying  on  with  the 
northern  editions.  quality  features  for  which  it  al- 

The  switch  of  central  control  ways  has  been  well  known, 
to  London  and  the  disappear-  This  year,  the  spruced-up 
ance  of  “Manchester”  from  the  Guardian  finally  passed  what 
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its  management  terms  its 
“magic”  circulation  figure  300,- 
000. 

“Every  newspaper  has  a 
magic  figure,”  it  proudly  an¬ 
nounced. 

“Maybe  to  the  Daily  Mirror 
its  5  million,  or  500,000  to  the 
T  imes. 

“But  to  the  Guardian  it’s  300,- 
000.  And  we’ve  topped  it. 

The  achievement  came  in  the 
January-June,  1970,  period, 
when  the  Guardian’s  daily  cir¬ 
culation  averaged  303,332. 

It  all  seems  a  far  cry  from 
the  days  when  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  as  it  was  then 
known,  operated  at  Cross  Street 
under  the  aegis  of  a  figure  fa¬ 
mous  in  British  journalistic  tra¬ 
dition,  C.  P.  Scott. 

Scott  and  Cross  Street  were 
for  many  years  almost  synono- 
mous  terms. 

Friend  of  Statesmen 

The  old  editor,  who  died  in 
1932,  was  a  friend  and  adviser 
of  leading  statesmen,  as  well  as 
being  the  man  who  moulded  the 
20th  century  Guardian. 

As  the  paper  made  its  Man¬ 
chester  move  from  Cross  Street 
to  new  and  bigger  premises  in 
Deansgate,  Guardian  men 
joined  with  rival  journalists  in 
recalling  some  of  Scott’s  cel¬ 
ebrated  precepts  about  how 
newspapers  should  be  operated. 

A  paper’s  “primary  office  is 
the  gathering  of  news,’  said 
Scott. 

“At  the  peril  of  its  soul,  it 
must  see  that  the  supply  is  not 
tainted.” 

He  insisted  that  “comment  is 
free  but  facts  are  sacred.” 

“Comment  also  is  justly  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  self-imposed  res¬ 
traint,”  Scott  added. 

“It  is  well  to  be  frank,  it  is 
even  better  to  be  fair.” 

I.atest  milestone 

The  latest  milestone  in 
Guardian  history  elicited  an  ad¬ 
miring  article  on  the  main 
feature  page  of  a  leading  com- 

Insure  with  Employers 
against  Publishers 
Liability  losses 

You’ll  probably  want  to  insure 
yourself  against  libel,  slander, 
piracy,  invasion  of  privacy  or 
copyright  violation ...  up  to  a 
maximum.  Beyond  that,  the  risk  may 
be  more  than  you'll  want  to  take. 

That’s  where  we  come  in.  We’ll 
handle  the  excess.  Call  us  for 
assistance  in  setting  up  a  program. 
You’ll  get  quick  action  from  the  one 
of  our  5  U.  S.  offices  which  is 
nearest  you.  Write  Employers 
Reinsurance  Corp.,  21  West  10th, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64105.  Other 
U.  S.  offices:  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  Chicago,  Atlanta. 
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petitor  in  the  quality  newspaper 
field,  the  Times. 

“The  Guardian  and  Cross 
Street,  like  the  Times  and  Prin¬ 
ting  House  Square  London, 
have  contributed  powerfully  to 
sustaining  the  quality,  and  of¬ 
ten  the  passion,  in  British  life 
and  politics,”  said  a  Time.s  arti¬ 
cle  by  Brian  MacArthur. 

Oiangc  Was  Sad 

The  Guardian  itself  conceded 
in  an  editorial  that  “the  loss  of 
our  ancestral  home  in  the  north 
is  a  sad  event.” 

It  went  on,  in  a  manner  remi¬ 
niscent  of  Scott: 

“To  be  frank,  we  do  not  want 
to  go.  To  be  fair,  it  is  better 
that  we  should.” 

The  change  in  the  north  in¬ 
volves  more  than  simply  a 
physical  switch  from  one  ad¬ 
dress  to  another,  although  that 
operation  in  itself  took  much 
planning  and  called  for  the  use 
of  many  heavyweight  moving 
vehicles. 

The  transportation  of  $1.5 
million  worth  of  equipment  and 
machinery,  plus  a  16,000-book 
library,  across  downtown  Man¬ 
chester  followed  establishment 
of  a  new  company  which  now  is 
printing  the  Guardian’s 
northern  editions. 

The  company,  Northprint 
Manchester  Ltd.,  is  jointly 
owned  by  The  Guardian  and  an¬ 
other  national  paper,  the  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Mail. 

But  editorial  and  commercial 
control  of  the  two  papers  re¬ 
main  separate. 

“By  sharing  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment,  we  feel  we  can  reduce 
some  of  the  enormous  and 
growing  overheads  of  newspa¬ 
per  production,”  the  Guardian 
said. 

Switch  at  Night 

By  day,  the  presses  at  Deans¬ 
gate  print  the  Guardians  sister 
paper,  the  Manchester  Evening 
News,  a  successful  daily  spe¬ 
cializing  in  local  news  about  the 
northern  city. 

At  night,  the  machines  turn 
to  producing  copies  of  the 
Guardian  and  the  Daily  Mail. 

On  weekends,  the  presses  are 
contracted  to  print  northern  ed¬ 
itions  of  the  People,  a  mass- 
circulation  Sunday  paper 
unconnected  •with  either  the 
Daily  Mail  or  the  Guardian. 

In  London,  the  Guardian  has 
its  main  headquarters  on  Gray’s 
Inn  Road. 

But  editor  Alastair  Hether- 
ington,  whose  paper  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  a  trust  with  few  inter¬ 
ests  beyond  the  Guardian  and 
the  London  Evening  News,  con¬ 
tends  that  his  veteran  daily  still 
has  stronger  roots  in  the  north 
than  does  any  other  national 
:  paper. 
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Newspaper  editors  are  picking  Hendrix  for  a 
number  of  reasons. 

The  most  experienced  CRT  Editing  System  in  the 
newspaper  industry.  The  most  complete  data 
base  file  systems  available.  Clear,  anti-glare 
characters  for  fatigue-free  viewing  all  day  long. 
The  lowest  priced  CRTs  in  newspaper  use  today. 
Delivery  now. 

We’ve  been  installing  our  systems  in  newspaper 
plants  for  over  a  year  now  with  compatible  hook¬ 
ups  to  wire  service  lines,  computers,  magnetic 
tape  and  disc  memories,  paper  tape  readers  and 
punchers,  hard  copy  printers  and  data  sets. 

We  have  storage  capacity  for  300,000  characters 


in  our  data  base  with  expansion  from  there. 
Upper/lower  case  alphanumerics  and  special 
newspaper  function  characters  are  standard.  Our 
stand-alone  CRT  terminal/desk  consoles  are 
priced  below  $9,900. 

If  you  buy  greater  profit  efficiency  for  ad  mark-up, 
editing,  proofing  and  correcting  of  text,  classified 
ads  and  wire  news  services  . . .  buy  Hendrix’s 
experience.  It's  greater  than  anyone's. 

Write  or  call  today. 


Hendrix  Electronics,  Inc. 

Grenier  Industrial  Village.  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire  03053 
Telephone  (603)  669-9050 


Cowles  3rtl  publisher 
of  Spokesman-Review 

The  board  of  directors  of 


uate  of  Yale.  Following  college 
he  served  for  three  years  as  a 
naval  officer,  with  destroyer 
duty  in  the  Pacific  and  Mediter- 


Cowles  Publishing  Co.  of  Spok¬ 
ane  announced  the  appointment 
of  W.  H.  Cowles  3rd,  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Spokesman-Review 
and  of  five  state  farm  maga¬ 
zines  published  by  that  company 
and  an  affiliate. 

He  succeeds  as  publisher  his 
father,  W.  H.  Cowles,  who  will 
continue  as  chairman  of  the 
board.  W.  H  Cowles,  3rd,  has 
been  president  of  the  publishing 
company  since  1968 

The  new  publisher  is  a  grad- 
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ranean  areas. 

Following  his  release  from 
the  Navy’,  he  entered  Harvard 
Law  School,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1959.  He  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Washington  state 
bar  the  same  year.  He  then  en¬ 
tered  the  publishing  business  in 
Spokane  and  has  served  it  in 
various  capacities  since. 


Halbert 


Winter 

Paul  G.  Halbert,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  also  becomes 
general  manager  of  the  Granite 
City  (Ill.)  Press-Record  which 
is  now  under  the  ownership  of 
V.  I.  Minahan,  president  of 
the  Post  Corporation,  Apple- 
ton,  Wis.  Newly’  named  editor 
of  the  twice-weekly  at  Granite 
City  is  William  F.  Winter,  a 
member  of  the  staff  since  1945. 
*  *  * 

Howard  Inglish,  formerly 
business  writer  for  the  Wichita 
(Kans.)  Eagle — named  busi¬ 
ness  editor  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  Oklahoma  Journal. 

*  4:  * 

Rusty  Rea,  sports  and  en¬ 
tertainment  editor  of  the  Mc¬ 
Minnville  (Ore.)  News-Regis¬ 
ter — added  the  duties  of  sports 
information  director  for  Lin- 
field  College. 

«  *  * 

B.  Pat  O’Rourke,  a  former 
reporter  and  public  relations 
representative  for  Indianapolis 
New’spapers  Inc.  —  appointed 
assistant  director  of  develop¬ 
ment  at  Georgetown  Univer¬ 
sity,  Washington,  D.C. 


news-people 


Connecticut  daily 
has  new  publisher 

George  Laing,  formerly  spe¬ 
cial  features  editor,  Neiv  York 
Daily  N^u's,  has  been  named 
publisher  of  the  Journal-In¬ 
quirer,  afternoon  daily  at  Rock¬ 
ville,  Conn.  He  succeeds  John 
P.  Sweeney,  who  resigned. 

William  Addis,  Journal-In¬ 
quirer  classified  advertising 
manager,  becomes  advertising 
manager,  a  post  pi’eviously  held 
by  the  business  manager, 
Douglas  R.  Scott.  Grace  Hew¬ 
itt,  formerly  with  the  Man¬ 
chester  (Conn.)  Evening  Her¬ 
ald,  replaces  Addis  as  classified 
advertising  manager. 

Jeffrey  Miller,  formerly  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  Westport 
(Conn.)  Town  Crier,  has  been 
named  circulation  promotion 
manager  at  the  Journal- 
Inquirer  with  Philip  Baccock 
as  his  assistant. 

♦  «  « 

Paul  Gruchow,  1969  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota  with  a  B.A.  in  humani¬ 
ties,  has  been  added  to  the 
staff  of  the  Worthington 
(Minn.)  Daily  Globe  as  proj¬ 
ects  editor,  in  charge  of  de¬ 
veloping  special  features. 

if.  ifi 

Mike  Dobrin,  former  promo¬ 
tion  copy  writer  for  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle — to  senior 
information  specialist  at  the 
Oakland  Museum. 

♦  *  ♦ 

William  M.  Taylor,  a  for¬ 
mer  writer  in  the  promotion  de¬ 
partment  and  Sunday  maga¬ 
zines  division  of  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and 
Times — now  managing  editor 
of  Atlanta  magazine.  He  has 
been  working  as  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.C.)  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

*  *  * 

Larry  Van  Goethem — from 
reporter  to  city  editor  of  the 
Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette,  fol¬ 
lowing  promotion  of  Don  Jo- 
hanning  to  managing  editor. 

*  *  * 

Robert  J.  Kelly — promoted 
to  circulation  manager  of  the 
Trenton  (N.J.)  Evening  Times 
and  Sunday  Times  Advertiser. 
He  joined  the  company  five 
years  ago  from  Newsday, 

Long  Island  daily. 


Schofield  Palmer 


Schofield  and  Palmer 
receive  proniotions 

Two  IT-year  employees  of  the 
Woonsocket  (R.  1.)  Call  re¬ 
ceived  promotions  this  week  by 
Andrew  P.  Palmer,  editor  and 
publisher. 

Forster  F.  Schofield,  who 
started  in  1953  in  the  press¬ 
room,  was  named  production 
manager  to  succeed  Carleton 
A.  Braga,  who  retired  after  40 
years  with  the  Call. 

Merrett  P.  Palmer,  elder  son 
of  the  publisher  and  a  diiector 
of  the  company,  was  appointed 
plant  superintendent  and  pur¬ 
chasing  agent.  He  also  is  the 
paper’s  director  of  photogra¬ 

phy. 

«  *  * 

Clarence  J.  Soulea  Jr.  — 
appointed  manager  of  credits 
and  collections  at  the  New 
Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home  News. 
He  has  worked  for  the  paper 
since  1941. 

*  4!  « 

William  M.  Ellis  —  from 
district  manager  of  the  Ven¬ 
tura  (Calif.)  Star-Free  Press 
to  circulation  manager  of  the 
San  Luis  Obispo  Telegram- 
Tribune. 

*  *  ♦ 

Richard  A.  Henneges,  a 
former  reporter  for  the  Ra¬ 
venna  (O.)  Record-Courier — 

now  public  information  repre¬ 
sentative  at  the  McKeesport 
campus  of  the  Pennsylvania 

State  University. 

*  *  * 

Fred  Middletton,  former 
sports  writer  for  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal, 
the  Dayton  (Ohio)  News  and 
the  Dallas  News — moved  from 
sports  information  director  at 
Memphis  State  University  to 
director  of  public  relations  for 
the  State  Technical  Institute  at 
Memphis. 


Herb  Clark,  acting  sports 
editor  since  January — named 
sports  editor  of  the  Trenton 
(N.J.)  Evening  Times  and 
Sunday  Times  Advertiser.  He 
has  worked  for  the  newspapers 
since  1940. 
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William  K.  Coates,  former¬ 
ly  in  advertising  capacities  with 
the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Courier  and  the  Sunday 
Register — named  advertising 
manager  of  the  Catholic  Trans¬ 
script,  Hartford,  succeeding 
Richard  Cullina,  who  re¬ 
signed. 
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Staff  changes  made 
on  daily  and  weekly 

Recent  additions  to  the  staff 
of  the  Milton  (Pa.)  Standard 
include  Frederick  Shampanore, 
production  manager,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Raynak,  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  Shamjianore  had  been 
in  a  similar  position  with  the 
Burlington  County  (New  Jer¬ 
sey)  Herald  and  Raynak  was  a 
district  manager  for  the  Jean¬ 
nette  (Pa.)  News  Dispatch. 

The  Standard’s  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  the 
Union  County  Journal,  has 
added  Miss  Janelou  Buck, 
formerly  with  the  Gulf  Beach 
Journal  in  Florida,  as  editor 
and  V.  Paige  Varner  as  the 
business  manager.  Varner  had 
previously  been  associated  with 
Northeast  (Pa.)  papers  and 
more  recently  with  the  Times  in 
Niles,  Ohio. 


He  knows 
all  about 
schedules, 
baggage, 
ticketing, 
tariffs,  tours. 
And  he’s  one 
of  the  most 
likeable 
know-it-alls 
you’ll  ever 
meet.  Bob 
Standard, 
ticket  agent. 
Another 
Delta  Air 
Lines 

professional. 


Lyman  McBride  leaves 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 

Lyman  B.  McBride,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  since  19()d,  announced 
this  week  that  he  was  resigning 
on  October  9. 

McBride,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
Plans  Committee  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Executives  Agency  and  Ad¬ 
vertiser  Relations  (Committee, 
served  as  retail  advertising 
manager  for  three  years  after 
joining  the  paper  from  Fitzpa¬ 
trick  Associates,  a  West  Coast 
newspaper  representative  firm. 
He  was  a  partner  in  that  com¬ 
pany  for  nine  years. 


WILLMOn  LEWIS  JR.,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Evening  Star  News¬ 
paper  Co.,  was  named  business 
manager  of  the  paper.  He  had 
served  as  production  manager  of 
the  Star  since  1952.  He  is  the  son 
of  the  late  Sir  Willmott  Lewis, 
Washington  correspondent  for  the 
London  Times  from  1920  to  1950, 
and  Ethel  Noyes  Lewis,  daughter 
of  the  late  Frank  B.  Noyes  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Evening  Star  News¬ 
paper  Company  in  Washington 
from  1909  to  1948. 


Pktkr  W.  S.Mmi,  director  of 
business  research — elected  vice¬ 
president-corporate  of  Field 
Enterprises  Inc.  Before  joining 
the  company  in  1969  he  was 
associate  executive  director  of 
the  American  Educational  Pub¬ 
lishers  In.stitute. 


ot  b  leld  paper  mill 

Edward  W’.  Petrich  has  been 
named  executive  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Manistique  (Mich.)  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company  in  Field  Enter¬ 
prises  Inc.  His  appointment 
followed  the  retirement  of 
Frank  S.  Hoholik,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer. 

Petrich  has  been  resident 
manager  of  the  Howard  Paper 
Mills  Division  of  the  St.  Regis 
Paper  Company  in  Urbana,  0. 
He  will  be  responsible  for  the 
operation  of  the  Manistique 
plant. 

Hoholik  is  succeeded  as  pres¬ 
ident  by  James  E.  Fletcher, 
from  who  recently  succeeded  Bailey 
Usher  K.  Howard  as  president  of 
imal.  Field  Enterprises,  Inc. 


Phil  Heinzil — named  sports 
editor  of  the  Enid  (Okla.) 
News  &  Engle  to  succeed  Ben 
Boren,  who  has  purchased  the 
Booker  (Tex.)  News  from 
Dwight  Spies. 


Jeanne  Voltz,  food  editor 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  is 
the  author  of  The  California 
Cook  Book,  published  by  Bobbs- 
Merrill  ($10  a  copy). 


John  P.  Widdison,  assistant 
state  editor  —  appointed  re¬ 
gional  editor  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Evening 
Gazette. 


William  B.  Arthur,  editor 
of  Look  magazine — elected  a 
vicepresident  of  Cowles  Com¬ 
munications  Inc. 


Charles  Hinch,  court  repor¬ 
ter  for  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Independent,  Press -Telegram, 
and  his  bride,  the  former  Rob¬ 
in  Paxton,  reporter  for  the 
Action  Line  column,  are  on  a 
six-month  honeymoon  in  Paris. 
Elise  Emery,  art  editor  and 
women’s  writer,  and  husband 
Dick,  harbor-area  reporter,  also 
are  on  a  sabbatical,  touring 
France  and  Spain. 


^  AND  COMPANY 


NEWSPAPER 
.  SALES 
PURCHASES 


JACK  B.  HESS  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  managing  editor  of  the 
Crawfordsville  (Ind.)  Journal- 
Review  to  succeed  Lloyd  F.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  who  is  stepping  down 
from  the  position  because  of 
health  reasons.  McCormick,  who 
has  been  with  the  Journal-Review 
for  37  years,  will  remain  on  the 
staff  as  editorial  page  editor  and 
will  have  the  title  senior  editor. 
Hass,  34,  has  been  with  the  paper 
for  13  years. 


(919)  782-3131 
RAIEIGH,  N.  C. 
BOX  17306 
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John  Lundgren  Jr.,  high 
school  teacher  and  a  law  stu¬ 
dent  at  Loyola  University,  Los 
Angeles,  has  joined  the  city 
desk  of  the  Long  Beach  (Cal¬ 
if.)  Press-Telegram. 


NATION-WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 
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If  ever  a  buying  decision  required  thought,  it’s  the  purchase  of  photo¬ 
typesetting  equipment  in  this  day  and  age.  Since  we’ve  done  a  good 
deal  of  thinking  about  this,  we  offer  a  few  pertinent  facts  we  hope  you’ll 
consider  as  you  weigh  the  merits  of  the  several  choices  open  to  you: 

1.  Mergenthaler  has  been  building  typesetting  machines  for  84  years 
— longer  than  any  other  company  in  the  Graphic  Arts. 

2.  Our  typographic  resources  are  unmatched  in  the  world. 

3.  The  Mergenthaler  service  organization  is  your  guarantee  that  the 
equipment  you  buy  from  us  will  continue  to  produce  profitably,  year 
after  year,  and  that  parts  and  service  will  always  be  readily  available. 

4.  Into  our  newest  product,  the  V-l-P  (Variable  Input  Phototypesetter), 
we  built  features  that  we  knew  from  experience  were  needed 

to  make  a  low-cost  photocomposer  with  true  flexibility. 


We’re  confident  that  when  you  think  about  it,  your  choice  will  be  the 
V-l-P.  Your  Mergenthaler  Sales  Engineer  will  be  pleased  to  discuss  with 
you  the  many  other  reasons  why  we  believe  the  V-l-P  is  your  machine.  Or 
write  for  full  information  to  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  a  Division 
of  ELTRA  Corporation,  Mergenthaler  Drive,  Plainview,  N.  Y.  11803. 
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Cold-type  department  grew 
from  team^s  planning  board 


In  a  conversion  to  photocom¬ 
position,  spanning  all  of  last 
year,  the  Arkansas  Gazette, 
Little  Rock,  found  it  had  to 
build  a  complete  photoengrav¬ 
ing  department — staff,  space 
and  equipment — from  scratch. 
While  the  Gazette  had  always 
purchased  engravings  from  a 
local  firm,  production  manage¬ 
ment  recognized  that  this  prac¬ 
tice  would  be  impractical  and 
inefficient  with  photocomposed 
type. 


Long  before  the  actual 
changeover  to  cold-type  occurred 
a  special  team  began  planning 
retraining  of  Gazette  compos¬ 
ing  room  personnel  as  well  as 
determining  the  layout  and 
equipment  for  the  new  photoen¬ 
graving  department.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  Gazette  supervisory  per¬ 
sonnel,  the  team  included  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Internation¬ 
al  Typographical  Union  No.  92 
of  Little  Rock,  and  Chemco 
Photoproducts  Co.,  the  firm  se¬ 
lected  to  supply  the  photoen¬ 
graving  equipment  and  materi¬ 
als  for  the  new  facility. 

Recently,  Charles  Stein, 
Chemco’s  branch  manager  in 
Dallas,  reviewed  the  creation  of 
the  new  photoengraving  de¬ 
partment  in  an  interview  with 
Hugh  B.  Patterson  Jr.  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Gazette;  James  R. 
Williamson,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager,  and  Ernest 
Dodd,  composing  room  fore¬ 
man.  The  interview: 

Retraining  personnel 

Q:  What  was  your  original 
thinking  about  retraining  in 
converting  to  photocomposition? 

Patterson:  We  had  planned  for 
some  time  to  go  into  photocomp 
of  display  advertising  matter 
and  knew  that  we  would  then 
have  to  organize  an  entirely 
new  photoengraving  depart¬ 
ment.  We  had  always  pur¬ 
chased  our  news  halftones  and 
other  photoengravings  from  a 
local  commercial  engraver. 
Much  of  the  work  traditionally 
done  in  the  composing  room 
would  now  be  replaced  by  pho¬ 
tocomposition  tasks.  Retraining 
composing  room  personnel  to 
perform  the  new  operations  in 
photocomposing  was  a  joint 
effort  by  us  and  the  ITU  lead¬ 
ership  and  members.  We 
agre^  on  a  cooperative  train¬ 
ing  program  that  would  begin 
by  making  full  use  of  the  excel¬ 
lent  facilities  of  the  ITU 
Training  Center  in  Colorado 
Springs.  Later,  after  we  began 


Patterson  Doc 

planning  the  actual  layout  and 
facilities  of  the  photoengraving 
department  with  Chemco,  we 
decided  to  take  advantage  of 
the  technical  skills  offered  by 
Chemco  and,  from  that  time  on, 
considered  its  graphic  arts  spe¬ 
cialists  as  auxiliary  training 
personnel. 

The  first  step  in  the  program 
was  for  Ernest  Dodd  and  two 
other  men  from  the  composing 
room,  Harold  Bowers  and  Hank 
Campbell,  who  were  particular¬ 
ly  interested  in  photoengrav¬ 
ing,  to  attend  ITU’s  three-week 
course  on  the  fundamentals  of 
photoengraving,  at  Colorado 
Springs.  The  latter  two  would 
initially  help  Mr.  Dodd  in  run¬ 
ning  the  training  program  and 
later  become  supervisors  in  the 
department.  Mr.  Dodd  also  at¬ 
tended  several  IBM  courses  of 
photocomp. 

The  necessary  building  alter¬ 
ations  and  installation  of  pho¬ 
toengraving  equipment,  of 
course,  was  scheduled  so  that 
we  would  have  ample  time  for 
training  composing  room  per¬ 
sonnel  on  actual  equipment  in 
the  new  facility.  Since  we  were 
able  to  continue  buying  engrav¬ 
ings  on  the  outside  as  needed, 
we  could  train  composing  room 
people  in  their  new  skills  on 
the  actual  equipment  in  the 
new  department  until  they 
were  ready  to  take  over  com¬ 
pletely  by  themselves. 

Q:  How  did  you  go  about  select¬ 
ing  other  composing  room  per¬ 
sonnel  for  retraining? 

DODD:  Because  we  were  con¬ 
tinuing  the  hot-metal  operation 
in  the  composing  room  for 
straight  matter  and  classified 
ads,  we  asked  everyone  in  the 
composing  room  just  what  they 
felt  they  would  best  like  to  do 
in  the  new  operation.  Everyone 
who  had  any  interest  at  all  in 
the  photoengraving  department 
had  a  chance  to  attend  two- 
hour  classes  that  were  conduct- 


id  Williamson 

ed  for  two  days,  by  Mr.  Bowers 
and  Mr.  Campbell.  Each  man 
was  permitted  to  shoot  his  own 
negatives  and  burn  the  plates, 
with  the  feeling  that  actually 
doing  these  jobs  would  help 
each  in  making  his  personal  de¬ 
cision. 

Clioso  ino>t  interested 

We  started  selecting  the  men 
who  seemed  most  interested  in 
working  in  the  department  on  a 
permanent  basis.  Some  who  be¬ 
gan  full-time  training  found 
after  several  weeks  that  they 
didn’t  really  fit  and  so  returned 
to  the  composing  room.  Because 
we  could  still  have  plates  made 
by  our  outside  engraver,  we 
felt  that  we  didn’t  have  to  rush 
in  building  the  department  to 
its  full  complement  of  from  12 
to  15  people.  Today,  slightly 
over  a  year  since  we  began 
making  plates,  we  have  12  ful¬ 
ly-trained  members  of  tbe  de¬ 
partment. 

Q:  How  do  the  older  men  feel, 
those  who’ve  been  working  with 
hot  type  for  many  years? 

DODD:  The  reaction  to  the  new 
process  has  been  wonderful. 
Its  due  partly  to  the  fact  that, 
from  the  beginning  we  ex¬ 
plained  clearly  what  each  step 
of  the  conversion  was  and  how 
it  would  affect  each  man  in  the 
composing  room.  One  6fi-year- 
old  man  wasn’t  much  interested 
in  the  actual  platemaking  func¬ 
tion  of  photocomposition  but 
has  since  become  one  of  our 
best  cold-type  TTS  operators. 
Another  man,  ahso  66,  who  was 
our  advertising  foreman  in  the 
composing  room  for  many 
years,  went  to  the  Colorado 
training  center  for  a  course  in 
cold-type  markup  and  has  since 
been  extremely  helpful  in  set¬ 
ting  up  our  markup  procedure 
and  in  training  others.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  has  given 
test  ads  for  markup  and  then 
graded  the  tests  as  part  of  the 
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training.  So,  it  really  turns  out 
that  all  of  us  are  training  each 
other. 

(i:  What  would  you  say  the 
main  reasons  were  for  the  re¬ 
training  program  working  out 
so  smoothly? 

PATTERSON:  As  you  can  ga¬ 
ther  from  what  Mr.  Dodd  has 
said,  our  composing  room  peo¬ 
ple  retrained  were  extremely 
interested,  perceptive  and,  with 
no  experience  in  photoengrav¬ 
ing,  had  no  preconceived  notions 
about  how  things  should  be 
done.  They  found  they  had  the 
ability  to  understand  the  new 
processes  and  were  eager  to 
learn.  For  example,  with  the 
help  of  Chemco  personnel,  they 
learned  to  use  the  precision  in¬ 
struments  provided  for  making 
negatives.  They  learned  to  read 
the  densities  of  halftone  copy 
accurately  on  a  densitometer 
and  to  control  the  exposure  by 
setting  the  exposure  computer. 
Similarly,  they  learned  to  per¬ 
form  each  step  in  plate  ex¬ 
posure  and  etching  carefully 
and  thoroughly. 

DODD:  1  might  mention  that 
we  owe  a  lot  of  our  success  to 
Chemco  personnel.  They  spent 
many  days  and  nights  with  our 
people  and  helped  them  iron 
out  their  difficulties.  We  had  a 
good  basic  understanding  of  the 
processes,  but  they  showed  us 
the  fine  touches  and  tricks  of 
the  trade  that  have  helped  pro¬ 
duce  what  we  believe  to  be  a 
highly  efficient,  high-quality 
plate  production  operation. 

What  ^-olunic  increase? 

Q:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  you 
were  able  to  expand  the  staff 

(Continued  on  page  34) 

Arellano  an  officer 
of  Price  Paper  firm 

Price  Paper  Corporation  has 
announced  the  appointment  of 
,  George  R.  Arellano  as  a  vice 
,  president.  He  was  also  elected 
a  member  of  the  company's 
board  of  directors.  Price  Paper 
Corporation  is  an  exporter  of 
newsprint  with  an  annual  ca¬ 
pacity  of  1,250,000  tons. 

Arellano,  a  McGill  graduate 
of  engineering,  comes  original¬ 
ly  from  Cuba.  He  has  been  sel¬ 
ling  new.sprint  in  Latin  Ameri¬ 
ca  since  1960. 
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gradually,  just  how  fast  has 
your  platemaking  volume  been 
going  up? 

WILLIAMSON:  In  March,  1969, 
our  first  month  of  production, 
the  total  output  was  just  over 
9,000  square  inches  of  plate.  It 
doubled  the  next  month  and  by 
August,  1969,  had  gone  up  to 
82,000  square  inches  and  by 
November  96,000  square  inches. 
The  first  ten  months  of  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  new  photoengrav¬ 
ing  department,  the  average 
monthly  output  was  56,000 
square  inches. 

Q:  How  did  you  decide  where 
to  locate  the  new  department? 

WILLIAMSON:  There  was 

only  one  unoccupied  area  left  in 
the  building — in  the  basement — 
so  that’s  where  the  department 
went.  Our  architects  and  build-| 
ers  created  a  completely  mod¬ 
ern,  well-lighted  facility.  Mr. 
Dodd  and  Chemco  specialists 
laid  out  the  area  with  respect 
to  the  best  possible  work  flow 
and  equipment  installation. 

Q:  What  was  your  approach 
with  regard  to  equipment? 


IT'S  AN  ORDER — Richard  Theuer,  production  manager  for  the  Har¬ 
risburg  (Pa.)  Patriot  and  Evening  News  of  the  Newhouse  group,  signs 
the  contract  for  two  Photon  713-100-8  phototypesetting  machines  to 
complement  four  Photon  200B's.  Waiting  for  the  order  are  Edward 
C.  Ross,  left,  and  Paul'  M.  Chmielorz,  right,  of  Photon's  sales  staff. 


Daily’s  plant 
covers  block 
of  slum  area 

Construction  is  under  way  on 
the  new  plant  of  the  Rome  (N. 
Y.)  Sentinel  on  a  tract  cover¬ 
ing  nearly  all  of  a  downtown 
city  block  in  the  Fort  Stanwix 
central  business  district  urban 
renewal  project  area. 

Publisher  George  B.  Waters, 
broke  ground  September  16  for 
the  million  dollar  structure, 
which  will  have  exterior  walls 
of  concrete  panels  with  stone 
facing  on  the  front  elevation  on 
West  Dominick  St.,  the  city’s 
main  artery. 

The  Rome  Sentinel  Co.  is 
purchasing  its  107,092  square- 
foot  tract  from  Rome’s  Urban 
Renewal  Agency  for  $96,000. 
Waters  put  cost  of  the  building 
at  slightly  more  than  $1  million 
and  estimated  equipment  and 
furnishings  at  $650,000,  bring¬ 
ing  the  total  to  $1.65  million. 

The  block  being  acquired  was 
formerly  occupied  by  a  row  of 
substandard  retail  frontages, 
some  of  them  converted  homes. 


DODD:  We  felt  we  should  get 
the  best  possible  equipment  to 
insure  good  quality  and  high 
productivity  by  our  people.  We 
.selected  the  Chemcomatic  nega¬ 
tive  making  system  to  obtain 
consistent  film  exposure  and 
developing  and  to  minimize 
processing  time.  Because  the 
exposed  films  are  automatically 
transported  from  the  camera 
back  to  the  processor,  where 
they  are  developed,  fixed, 
washed  and  dried  automatical¬ 
ly,  the  men  can  spend  a  larger 
portion  of  their  time  in  actual 
platemaking. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  we 
originally  began  with  one 
Chemco  Marathon  roll-film 
camera,  the  volume  of  work  has 
risen  so  high  that  we  have  just 
installed  another  Marathon.  We 
also  decided  at  the  beginning  to 
go  completely  to  presensitized 
metal  because  it  offered  us 
greater  accuracy  and  more  uni¬ 
form  results. 

The  production  procedure  in 
the  Gazette’s  new  photocompos- 
ing  department,  as  it  finally  de¬ 
veloped,  is  as  follows: 

1.  Copy  Markup — the  cold- 
type  copy  for  display  ads  is 
marked  up  with  type  sizes  and 
faces. 

2.  Tape  Preparation — tape  is 
punched  from  copy  on  one  of 
the  Gazette’s  Fairchild  perfor¬ 
ators,  converted  to  justified 
tape  with  an  IBM  1130  com¬ 
puter,  and  exposed  on  sensitized 
paper  in  a  Photon  phototype¬ 
setting  unit. 


3.  Ad  Paste-Up  —  ads  are 
pasted  up  from  photocomposed 
type  and  halftone  and  line  il¬ 
lustrations  in  the  form  of  con¬ 
tact  paper  prints  made  from 
negatives  exposed  to  size  on  a 
Marathon  camera. 

4.  Negative  Making — ads  are 
placed  on  the  copyboard  of  a 
Marathon  and  film  negatives 
are  exposed  as  controlled  by  an 
exposure  computer  and  trans¬ 
ported  automatically  to  the  film 
processor  inlet  in  the  dark¬ 
room.  After  being  developed, 
fixed,  washed  and  dried,  the  ne¬ 
gatives  arrive  at  the  processor 
outlet  in  the  plating  area. 

5.  Platemaking — the  ad  nega¬ 
tives  are  picked  up  at  the  pro¬ 
cessor  outlet  and  grouped  on 
plates,  which  are  exposed,  etch¬ 
ed  and  delivered  to  the  compos¬ 
ing  room. 

Doudican  nill  direct 
D-G  stuff er  sales 

Milie  J.  Wade,  marketing  di¬ 
vision  manager  for  Didde- 
Glaser,  Inc.,  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  Robert  H.  Doud¬ 
ican  as  manager  for  the  newly 
created  Newspaper  Products 
Sales  Department.  Doudican 
will  direct  all  sales  and  service 
activity  of  the  D-G  320  Newspa¬ 
per  Stuffer  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  He  was  previously 
a  product  sales  specialist  for 
the  company. 


Repleiiislier  controls 
with  full  film  scan 

In  the  new  LogElasor  .Auto¬ 
matic  Replenishment  System 
for  gi’aphic  arts  film  proc¬ 
essors,  replenishment  is  based 
on  monitoring  100  percent  of 
developed  film  area.  The  system 
has  just  been  announced  by  Log 
Etronics  Inc.,  Springfield,  Va., 
manufacturer  of  LogEflo  film 
processors. 

Uniformity  of  film  developing 
was  demonstrated  in  over  a 
year’s  experience  in  field  tests. 

LogElasor  replenishment  de¬ 
creases  the  amount  of  judgment 
required  from  the  processor  op¬ 
erators,  particularly  valuable  in 
increasing  production  rates  in 
automated  negative-making  sys¬ 
tems. 

Ira  R.  Kohlman,  LogEtronics’ 
vicepresident  of  Graphic  Arts 
Products,  said  the  LogElasor 
will  initially  be  offered  only  as 
an  accessory  attachment  on  new 
or  installed  LogEflo  LD-24  24" 
processors. 

Burrell  with  Milgo 

Milgo/IDAB  corporation  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  of 
Frank  J.  Burrell  as  regional 
sales  manager  for  the  South¬ 
east,  based  in  Atlanta.  Burrell 
formerly  was  Midwest  regional 
sales  manager  for  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 
and  technical  editor  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant  for  the 
AN  PA  Research  Institute. 


The  newspaper’s  present 
plant  is  within  the  renewal 
project  area,  a  part  of  an 
18-acre  tract  to  be  donated  to 
the  National  Park  Service  for 
the  reconstruction  of  Fort 
Stanwix,  designated  a  National 
Monument  by  Act  of  Congress. 

The  newspaper  firm  will 
build  on  another  part  of  its 
tract,  a  multi-story  commercial- 
office  building  for  leasing. 
Work  on  that  project  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  get  under  way  next 
spring. 

The  approved  dev'elopment 
plan  for  the  Sentinel  plant 
provides  parking  for  employes 
and  visitors  in  lighted,  land¬ 
scaped  areas  adjoining  the 
building. 

A  six-unit  Goss  Urbanite 
Press  will  be  installed.  One 
unit  is  for  full  color. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  in¬ 
stallation  is  the  placing  of  the 
press  in  a  12”  pit  extending 
from  the  operating  side  to  the 
opposite  wall.  This  enables  the 
pressmen  to  walk  directly  be¬ 
tween  the  units  rather  than 
constantly  step  up  and  down. 

The  composing  room  will  be 
completely  photocomp.  The 
present  Photon  200B  and  Com- 
pugraphic  7200  will  be  aug¬ 
mented  by  other  equipment  not 
yet  selected. 

Camera  work  is  handled  by  a 
Chemco  Spartan  II  roll  film 
unit  with  Gammamatic  controls 
and  film  processing  by  a  Log- 
E-Tronic  automatic  processor. 
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Not  a  single  mat 
leaves  our  plant 

until  it  is 
inspected-- 

both  face  and  back 


Checking  one  in  lOO—or  even  one  in  50— isn't  good  enough  for  us  ( or  for  you!) 


We've  gone  to  great  lengths  to  give  you  an  improved  mat . smoother...  deeper...  more  uniform ...  more  dependable. 


Burgess  Cellulose  Company.  Freeport,  Illinois  91032 


Mark  V  set 
for  shallow 
relief  plate 


‘Little  box 
monitors 
film  run 


A  Goss  Headliner  Mark  V 
press  was  unveiled  at  the  San 
Diego  Union  Tribune  plant 
during  the  recent  Pacific  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Conference 
in  that  California  city. 

Representatives  of  the  Goss 
division  of  MGD  Graphic  Sys¬ 
tems,  North  American  Rock- 
w'ell,  conducted  personal  dem¬ 
onstrations  in  the  Copley 
newspapers’  building.  Alex  De- 
Bakcsy,  general  manager,  and 
Gerry  Burke,  production  and 
distribution  director,  were 
among  those  on  hand  for  the 
unveiling. 

J.  A.  Riggs  Jr.,  Goss  vice¬ 
president/marketing,  speaking 
to  the  group  at  the  demon¬ 
stration,  said,  “The  Headliner 
Mark  V  is  the  most  modern, 
up-to-date  letterpress  in  the 
newspaper  industry  The  press 
was  designed  specifically  for 
future  operation  from  shallow 
relief  printing  plates  but 
e(]uipped  initially  for  stereo¬ 
type  operation — until  that  time  relief  plates, 
when  such  a  plate  becomes  an  sential  to 
economic  reality  for  newspa-  feed,  precisi 


A  home-made  square  box 
with  two  circles  of  red  lights  is 
keeping  tabs  on  photographic 
production  at  the  Orlando 
(Fla.)  Sentinel  Star  engraving 
department. 

Not  only  does  this  “electronic 
assistant”  keep  an  eye  on  pro¬ 
duction  it  also  enables  the 
cameraman  to  increase  his 
work  turnout  by  many  times. 

Basically,  the  device,  called  a 
‘Long-Matic,’  monitors  the  au¬ 
tomatic  camera-processor  sys¬ 
tem  from  the  time  the  camera 
clicks  until  the  finished  nega¬ 
tive  falls  into  the  “out”  tray. 

The  camerman  need  only 
—  watch  the  Long-Matic  to  be 
,Jqj^  certain  the  exposed  film  is  pro- 
ceeding  unerringly  through  the 
)re-  processing  machinery, 
and  Without  the  monitor  he 

would  have  to  periodically 
•po-  check  the  various  stages  of  the 
nts.  automatic  processing  units  to 
ons  insure  everything  is  advancing 
ate,  properly.  Thus,  the  monitor  en- 
I  to  ables  him  to  continue  taking 
000  pictures  while  visually  keeping 
track  of  the  processing, 
ires  After  film  exposure,  film  is 

for  automatically  cut,  transported 
to  processor,  and  comes  out  as 
a  ready-to-use  negative. 

Need  for  the  Long-Matic 
arose  where  hangups  were  dis¬ 
covered  in  transporting  the  film 
and  in  the  processing  sections. 
James  L.  Long,  Sentinel  Star 
chief  electrician,  devised  the 
monitor  to  solve  the  problems. 

Once  the  cameraman  clicks  a 
picture  the  rows  of  lights  indi¬ 
cate  where  in  the  10-minute 
process  the  film  is  located.  He 
can  put  several  pieces  of  film 
into  the  system  in  sequence  and 
keep  tabs  on  all  of  them. 

Technically  the  Long-Matic 
is  a  solid  state,  electronic,  dou¬ 
ble  ring  counter  with  a  visual 
read-out.  The  scoreboard  is  a 
double  circle  of  20  numbered 
lights,  the  inner  ring  starting 
its  sequence  as  the  film  is  ex- 
l)osed,  the  second  marking  the 
final  processing  status. 

Air  sensing  devices  in  the 
various  processing  stages  are 
activated  as  the  film  crosses 
contact  points. 

Innards  of  the  Long-Matic 
include  81  transistors  mounted 
in  a  plywood  box  about  10  in¬ 
ches  square  and  seven  inches 
deep.  The  system  is  powered  by 
converting  available  110  AC 
current  to  12  volts  DC.  Esti¬ 
mated  cost  for  parts  was  put  at 
about  $150. 
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RESIDENT  INVENTOR  of  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  Star,  Jim 
Long  with  his  creation,,  the  'Long-Matic'  automatic  film  monitor 


$165,000  for  station 

A  price  of  $165,000  was  re¬ 
ported  in  the  sale  of  radio  sta¬ 
tion  KSUE  at  Susanville,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  by  James  E.  McKahan 
to  H.  Cecil  Webb  Jr.  of  Discov¬ 
ery  Audit,  a  consulting  service. 
McKahan  set  up  the  station  in 
1948.  The  sale  was  handled  by 
Hamilton-Landis  &  Associates. 


efficiency  plus 


rtment! 


Your  most  efficient  worker  in  the  art  department 
costs  only  $189.  It  takes  only  one  square  foot  of 
space  yet  the  ARTWAXER  is  the  world's  only  un¬ 
limited  capacity  waxing  machine  due  to  its  open-end 
roller  arrangement.  Its  plastic  outer  shell  stays  cool  at 
all  times  and  all  the  accessories:  footswitch,  art 
brayer,  burnishing  bone,  Artwax  and  instruction 
booklet  are  included  in  the  price. ..about  half  of  what 
you'd  pay  for  a  lesser  machine! 


ENGINEERS  •  MACHINISTS 
TRUCKMEN 'RIGGERS 

Zdiimaiei  qiuen 


25  e.  exchange  st. 
akron,  ohio  44308 
phone:  (216)  762-3555 


55  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11231 

JAcIcson  2-6105 


Artwaxer 


Micro-Metal  Plate  Processor  II  is  a  guar-  hardening  step  •  eliminate  rinsing  step  • 
anteedfail-safesystemfor  high  production  eliminate  burn-in  step  •  reduce  chemical 
plants.  Processes  4000  plates  per  charge  costs  . . .  and  easily  deliver  quality  engrav- 
with  two  plates  ready  for  descum  every  ings  before  deadline. 

45  seconds.  For  more  information  about  the  Micro- 

Combine  the  Processor  II  with  the  new  Metal  Plate  Processor  II,  call  your  local 

Presensitized  Micro-Metal  plates  and  you  Ball  Metal  &  Chemical  technical  represen- 

cut  printing  time  to  75  seconds  •  eliminate  tative.  Or  write  to  . . . 

-  BAO.  METAB  &  CHEMJCAE 

DIVISION  (31’  HAI.I.  CORFOILVriON 
GREENEVILLE,  TENN.  37743 


i 


Units  6  and  7  added  to  Metro  have  ink  rail 


i.  Units  6  and  7  of  the  Goss 
Metro  Offset  Press  at  the 
Southeastern  Newspapers 
Corp.  plant  for  the  Augusta 
(Ga.)  Chronicle-Herald  are  in 
production,  giving  the  papers  a 
capacity  of  56  pages  straight  or 
112  pages  collect  with  color 
available  from  two  decks. 

Six  and  Seven  differ  from 
the  other  five  units  in  that  they 
have  an  ink  rail  instead  of  an 
ink  fountain.  This  means  that 
the  ink  is  fed  continuously 


from  the  2,000  gallon  tank  in 
the  reel  room,  whereas  on  the 
other  five  units,  ink  has  to  be 
fed  into  the  fountain  by  the 
pressman  when  it  gives  out. 

Process  color  can  now  be  run 
from  units  Five  and  Six  as 
well  as  from  Units  Two  and 
Th  ree. 

On  the  Chronicle- Herald 
Progress  Edition  last  month, 
nine  colors  were  printed.  There 
were  five  process  colors,  two 
two-colors  and  two  spot  colors. 


This  was  not  the  limit  of  colors 
that  could  have  been  run.  The 
Progress  Edition  was  run  in 
two  sections  of  20  pages  each, 
one  section  printed  on  Tuesday 
and  the  other  printed  on  Fri¬ 
day. 

The  Chronicle-Herald  took 
another  step  recently  in  com¬ 
puterizing  their  offset  printing 
process.  The  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  transferred  all  of  the 
classifieds  ads  onto  punch-tape. 

When  ads  have  run  their 


predesignated  number  of  days, 
they  are  automatically  deleted 
from  the  tape  by  the  computer. 
New  ads  are  simply  punched 
out  on  tape,  given  identification 
numbers  and  printing  dates, 
and  put  in  the  files.  When  the 
time  comes  to  print  the  ad 
page,  the  computer  reads  the 
tape,  and  sets  the  page. 

• 

Special  conveyor 
for  quarter-plates 

A  plate  return  system  which 
permits  handling  of  both  stan¬ 
dard  and  quarter-size  plates 
has  been  installed  at  the  New 
York  Post  plant  to  speed  spot 
color  production. 

The  use  of  the  smaller  quar¬ 
ter-plates  for  spot  color  saves 
time  in  registering  on  the 
press.  Because  the  width  of  the 
quarter-plate  is  less  than  that 
of  the  standard  plate,  special 
provision  for  its  transport  to 
the  remelt  furnace  had  to  be 
made.  A  special  dual  conveyor 
to  meet  this  need  was  designed 
by  Nolan -Jampol. 

The  quarter-plates  are  fed  by 
hand  onto  a  roller  section  lo¬ 
cated  near  the  conveyor  exit 
from  the  pressroom.  The  quar¬ 
ter-plate  conveyor  is  installed 
above  the  standard-plate  con- 
I  veyor.  The  standard  conveyor 
!  extends  the  full  length  of  the 
!  pressroom,  permitting  plates  to 
!  be  placed  directly  onto  the  con- 
j  veyor  from  any  section  of  the 
i  press. 

I  Transporting  plates  from  the 
stereotype  department  to  the 
I  pressroom  at  the  Post  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  another  Nolan- 
Jampol  conveyor  system.  A  ver- 
i  tical  transfer  unit  is  used  to 
j  move  plates  from  each  shaver 
I  to  a  universal  lug  conveyor 
I  which  carries  the  plates  to  the 
I  pressroom  conveyor.  The  verti- 
j  cal  transfer  units  are  electri- 
I  cally  controlled  to  regulate 
plate  flow  from  shavers  to 
pressroom. 

• 

Rothermel  will  direct 
Imperial’s  operations 

Imperial  Metal  and  Chemical 
Company  has  completed  a  man¬ 
agement  reorganization  pro¬ 
gram  and  will  be  headed  by 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  George  Rothermel. 

Now  a  division  of  the  Graphic 
Arts  Materials  Group  of  the 
Richardson  Company,  Imperial 
is  manufacturer  of  letterpress 
plates  and  chemicals,  flux  and 
type  metal  supplies. 

Rothermel  joined  the  compa¬ 
ny  as  a  chemist  following  a  tour 
as  an  Air  Force  pilot.  He  subse¬ 
quently  worked  in  production, 
technical  sales,  customer  ser¬ 
vice,  and  has  been  in  general 
management  since  1961. 


IT'S  flUTOlUlHTIG. 

Automatic  roll  handling  from  Nolan-Jampol!  Puts  your 
newsprint  where  you  need  it— when  you  need  it.  Let  the 
man  from  Nolan-Jampol  give  you  the  facts. 

"j 

NOLAN-JAMPOL  INC. 

Rome,  New  York  13440 
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The  U.S.  System  brings  you  extra  dimensions  in  web  offset  inks.  Not  just  convenience.  But  in  our 
total  control  of  quality.  From  research  and  development,  through  manufacturing,  to  delivery  and 
storage  in  your  plant.  That’s  why  you  get  uniform  high  quality  from  batch  to  batch.  For  trouble-free 
performance  on  the  press.  It’s  the  U.S.  System  that  has  made  ours  the  best-selling  web  offset  inks 
for  newspapers. 

United  States  Printing  Ink  Corporation  Imq 

343  Murray  Hill  Parkway,  E.  Rutherford,  N.J.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Charlotte,  N.C.;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

a  subsidiary  of  Millmaster  Onyx  Corporation  _ 


5pi 


TRANSISTORIZED  MAT  DETECTOR 


NEWSPAPER 

INSTALLATION 

SPECIALISTS 

Offset 

Letterpress 

Magazine 

Rotogravure 

GEORGE  R.  HALL.  INC. 


20234  Detroit  Rood 
CLEVELAND.  OHIO  441U 

Phonr  (2  1*1  331-0115 


discerning  printing  expert. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the 
Japanese  plates  is  due  to  the 
use  of  an  antihalation  layer  in 
producing  photopolymer  plates, 
in  his  opinion. 

Basic  requirements 

The  Times  is  interested  in  a 
Improved  newspaper  produc-  jtolymer  plate  which  can  be 
tion  through  the  use  of  photo-  turned  out  in  less  than  10  min- 
composition  reproduced  on  utes  and  can  provide  up  to  26 
presses  equipped  with  polymer  plate  reproductions, 
plates  now  in  course  of  develop-  This  time  requirement  is  not 
ment  is  anticipated  by  John  currently  being  met,  and  the 
Darnell,  director  of  research  Los  Angeles  daily  also  requires 
and  development,  Los  Angeles  inexpensive  operation  with  some 
Times.  reclaimable  material  such  as 

These  will  be  available  for  that  provided  by  Hylox. 
use  on  vast  metropolitan  news-  Darnell  has  found,  however, 
papers  at  a  price  equal  to  or  that  methods  of  producing  mul- 
even  better  than  metal  plates,  tiple  plates  are  being  developed 
he  believes.  which  w’ill  produce  and  dupli- 

This  forecast  is  a  personal  cate  plates  economically, 
interpretation  resulting  from  He  observes  that  printing 
studies  of  the  current  develop-  problems  with  such  plates  will 
ments  in  press  plates  he  has  vary  as  to  the  type  of  material 
made  across  the  nation  and  in  needed  and  adds  that  he  sus- 
various  parts  of  the  globe.  To  pects  all  roller  settings  should 
date  the  Times’  presses  have  be  lightened.  This  would  reduce 
not  used  a  plastic  plate.  the  heat  in  the  press  and  also 

Darnell’s  studies  followed  the  reduce  the  amount  of  power  re- 
Tinies  Mirror  Co.  decision  two  quired. 

years  ago  that  the  Times  should  It  is  estimated  that  as  much 
keep  letterpress  as  a  base  and  as  80  percent  of  the  power  re- 
that  its  future  needs  required  quired  to  run  a  high  speed  let- 
some  type  of  photo-generated  ter  press  is  consumed  by  the 
plate.  flexing  taking  place  within  the 

The  photopolymer  plate  even-  rubber  rollers.  Power  is  always 
tually  should  do  the  improved  converted  to  heat  and  much  of 
job  as  the  Times’  seeks,  Daimell  this  could  be  reduced,  in  his 
told  the  Pacific  Newspaper  opinion. 

Mechanical  Conference  meeting  The  great  accuracy  of  a  plas- 
in  San  Diego,  Calif.  tic  plate  should  permit  printing 

Photocomposition  on  plastic  to  be  done  with  less  impression 
plates  can  provide  reproduction  and  harder  packing,  in  his 
within  one  or  two  thousands  of  view. 

exact  accuracy  while  hot  metal  As  personal  observations  on 
and  stereo  measurements  that  the  problems  and  possibilities  in 
vary  by  10  thousands  are  not  photopolymers,  Darnell  also 
exceptional,  he  declared.  submits  that: 

Admittedly  the  methods  of  Generally  speaking,  the  same 
producing  multiple  plates  which  kind  of  inks  will  be  used.  How- 
will  permit  major  metropolitan  ever,  some  of  the  new  plastic 
dailies  to  meet  plate  require-  materials  may  have  a  charac- 
ments  economically  are  still  in  teristic  called  non-polarization. 
'  process  of  development.  This  may  cause  ink  manufac- 

Yet  already  Japanese  news-  turers  to  change  the  conductivi- 
papers  are  printing  with  plastic  ty  of  their  inks, 
and  zinc  plates  side  by  side  Heat  effects  have  not  been 
;  without  noticeable  diffei’ence  in  shown  to  be  detrimental  to  plas- 
reproduction  to  anyone  save  a  tic  plates.  In  fact,  the  plastics 


Study  nets 
view  of  new 
era  in  plates 


This  “space-age  watch  dog”  stops  errors,  cuts 
proofreading  and  resetting  time  and  gives  you 
maximum  performance  from  your  automatic 
typesetter.  No  mechanical  error  can  be  re¬ 
peated.  If  every  mat  does  not  drop  into  place 
during  tape  composition  the  “memory  unit” 
stops  the  machine  for  on-the-spot  correction. 
Transistor  circuitry  never  needs  adjusting  .  .  . 
no  tubes  to  burn  out ...  no  relays  to  wear  out. 
Automatically  adapts  to  any  machine  speed. 
Savings  of  $20  to  $25  per  week,  per  machine. 
Write  today  for  complete  information. 


SHAFFSTALL 

EQUIPMENT 

Inc. 

5149  E.  65th  Street 
Indianapolis, 
Indiana  46220 
Phone 

V  251-1476  V 
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FERAG  Block  System 


FERAG’s  «Block  System»  tailored  mail- 
room  equipment  provides  quick  and  easy 
adaption  to  suit  your  variable  production 
tasks. 

The  built-in  flexibility  keeps  abreast  with 
both,  your  increasing  production  and  our 
future  developments. 

Safe  and  smooth  mailroom  operation, 
synchronised  to  press  speed. 

Increased  productivity  in  terms  of  man¬ 
power  and  time. 


FERAG  long-life  equipment  handles  all 
delicate  offset  and  gravure  jobs  as  well 
as  high  speed  letterpress  productions. 
Our  reference  is  a  world-wide  network  of 
successful  installations  of  all  sizes. 
Threedimensional  planning  and  individual 
advice  by  our  experts. 


For  all  your  present  and  future  plans 
contact 


XUM 


FERAG  INC.  1601  Walnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102 
Phone  (215)  LO  3-0236-0237  Telex  834743 

World  Headquarters:  FERAG  AG  8340  Hinwil/Zurich  Switzerland 


Security  plan 
uses  ID  card 
and  television 


ATF  introduces 
Photocomp  20; 
20  1pm  speed 


SECURITY  CONTROL  at  the  plant  of  the  News  Tribune,  Woodbridge, 
N.J..  includes  closed-circuit  tv  by  which  an  employe  can  be  iden¬ 
tified  and  given  access. 


IDENTIFICATION  CARD  inserted 


in  special  mechanism  opens  the 
lar  employe  of  the  News  Tribune. 


Consulting  Engineers 

331  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 
212  687-6356  &  687-6693 


Over  forty-two  years 
of  service  ...  to  the 
newspaper  industry 
and  the  graphic  arts. 


a  CONSTRUCTION 
ADMINISTRATION 


L 


Central 
Rigging  & 
Contracting 
Corp. 


New  AKI  keyboards  ' 

for  Phototypesetter  j 

Two  new  counting  keyboards,  | 
both  adapted  to  the  tape  perfor-  ’ 
ating  requirements  of  the  Mer- 
genthaler  V-I-P  Phototypeset¬ 
ter,  are  announced  by  Automix  | 
Keyboards,  Inc.,  of  Bellevue, 
Washington.  Both  of  the  new 
AKI  keyboards  feature  format 
storage  programmable  by  the 
operator  for  automatic  perfora¬ 
tion  of  complete  format  com¬ 
mand  sequences. 

Donald  E.  Rogers,  general 
manager  of  AKI,  said  the  Au- 
totext-VIP  comes  with  a  secre¬ 
tary  shift  typewriter  for  hard 
copy  and,  with  the  basic  pur¬ 
chase,  includes  selector  controls 
for  storage  of  one  complete 
format.  Add-on  modules  may  be 
purchased  as  options  to  expand 
format  storage  up  to  a  total  of 
seven  formats. 

All  line  endings,  including 
return  and  the  quadding  code 
sequences,  are  accessed  from 
keys  on  the  main  typewriter 
keyboard  within  easy  reach  of 
the  operator,  Rogers  said.  An 
auxiliary  keyboard,  located  to 
the  right  of  the  operator,  in¬ 
cludes  keys  for  functions  and 
fixed  spacing. 


WHERE  VOICES  ONCE  RANG,  the  old  Temple  Texas  Opera 
House  for  42  years  has  been  the  plant  of  the  Temple  Daily  Tele¬ 
gram.  The  wing  to  the  right  is  a  new  addition. 


Opera  house  serves 
as  home  of  newspaper 


The  Temple  (Tex.)  Daily  plush  1,000  seat  auditorium 
Telegram  is  getting  a  lot  of  which  served  as  the  cultural 
mileage  out  of  the  old  Temple  center  of  the  area. 

Opera  House.  But  the  arrival  of  motion  pic- 

The  second  remodeling  since  tures  put  opera  houses  out  of 
the  Telegram  purchased  the  old  business.  The  Temple  Opera 
Opera  House  in  1928  has  just  House  eventually  became  a 
been  completed  and  the  grand  movie  theatre, 
old  lady  of  Avenue  A  is  now  The  Daily  Telegram  w'as  in  a  Squeeze  mechanism 
good  for  a  few  more  years.  building  adjacent  to  the  old  op-  i  »  Ir 

Publisher  Frank  W.  May-  era  house  when  it  purchased  the  **1^*^®®  SiaCKS  even 
born  recently  decided  to  ex-  neighbor  and  remodeled  it  into  The  Milgo/IDAB  Corporation 
pand  the  present  plant  as  an  a  newspaper  plant.  has  developed  an  improved 

interim  measure  before  ^the  It  took  tons  of  steel  and  con-  Squeeze  Roller  for  newspaper 
Telegram  moves  completely  into  crete.  The  orchestra  pit  was  production.  It  keeps  papers  very 
offset.  filled,  the  large  auditorium  w’as  tight  in  fold,  resulting  in  even 

The  addition  includes  a  4,200  reduced  in  size  when  second  and  stacks, 
square  foot  office  building  added  third  floor  interiors  were  added.  Important  features  include 
on  as  a  one-story  wing  to  the  Pressmen  and  printers  then  the  use  of  shock  mounted  oper- 
three-story  opera  house  build-  changed  clothes  where  actors  ating  elements  and  a  double  act¬ 
ing.  The  new  annex  houses  and  actresses  had  once  changed  ing  pneumatic  piston,  as  op- 
business  offices  and  the  clas-  costumes.  The  balcony  was  posed  to  coil  springs,  to  produce 
sified  advertising  department,  transformed  into  the  newsroom,  squeeze  pressure.  Previously, 
There  is  a  spacious  lobby  with  a  The  old  vacant  building  the  coil  spring  operative  Squeeze 
trophy  case  and  a  bright,  mod-  Telegram  left  behind  went  Rollers  produced  vibration  and 


Presses:  installed,  renovated, 
dismantled,  moved  and 
erected. 

Composing  Room:  overnite 
and  weekend  moves. 
Mailroom:  conveyors  and 
auxiliary  equipment  moves 
and  additions. 

Warehousing:  complete 
service. 

Maintenance:  complete 
service. 


New  York  City:  275  Madison 
Avenue  (212)  675-5100. 

Connecticut:  (203)  878-3535 
Canada:  (416)  889-8686 
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PROMOTION 

More  from  Meyer 
on  getting  ideas 

By  George  Wilt 


The  most  important  ingredi¬ 
ent  of  advertising,  or  promotion 
is  .  .  .  you  should  pardon  the 
expression,  “creativity”. 

Simply  stated,  creativity  is 
the  development  of  ideas.  The 
subject  has  become  so  impor¬ 
tant  to  Newell  Meyer,  promo¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  that  he  has  written 
two  books  on  the  subject.  The 
second  edition  of  “Creative 
Imagination”  is  fresh  off  the 
press. 

I’m  sure  that  Newell  would 
agree  that  you  can’t  learn 
creativity  by  reading  a  book. 
But  in  the  first  chapter  of  his 
new  publication,  he  quotes  Dr. 
Ernest  Dichter  on  the  subject: 

“Creativity  is  based  on  the 
systematic,  logical  and  step-by- 
step  accumulation  of  facts  and 
a  careful  strategy,  and  thus  re¬ 
search.  True  creativity  cannot 
exist  wdthout  this  factual 
foundation.  Insight  and  genius 
need  something  to  work  with.” 

Assuming  that  the  eminent 
researcher’s  viewpoint  is  a  val¬ 
id  one,  it  is  best  to  start  with 
insight  and  genius,  and  to  fol¬ 
low  with  the  accumulation  of 
facts. 

Fortunately,  most  promotion 
men  would  hasten  to  deny  that 
they  lack  either  insight,  or  ge¬ 
nius. 

Meyer,  in  his  publication, 
makes  every  effort  to  explain 
the  art,  or  science,  of  creating 
ideas,  quoting  the  masters  of 
the  field.  But  best  of  all,  he 
performs  a  masterful  job  of 
demonstrating  the  subject,  sur¬ 
rounding  it,  discussing  it,  and 
expounding  it  in  detail.  Newell 


does  it  all  with  wit,  charm,  eru¬ 
dition,  and  a  sense  of  making 
the  reader  think  he  can  actual¬ 
ly  come  up  with  new  ideas,  sim¬ 
ply  by  working  at  it. 

In  less  than  100  pages,  each 
printed  on  a  different  paper 
stock,  including  wallpaper  sam¬ 
ples,  a  variety  of  text  and  cov¬ 
er  stocks,  parchment,  news¬ 
print,  vinyl,  and  including 
100-year-old  newspaper  pages, 
he  discusses  “what  is  creativi¬ 
ty,”  “What  is  a  creative  person 
like,”  and  “how  creativity  can 
lie  developed.” 

An  applique  on  the  sixth 
page  of  the  introduction  smells 
like  a  fir  tree,  if  scratched,  for 
what  that  is  worth. 

Among  the  criteria  for 
creativity,  Meyer  points  out  the 
importance  of  being  able  to  re¬ 
define  and  rearrange,  finding 
new  uses  and  applications  for 
established  products  or  ideas; 
flexibility,  in  adapting  or  ad¬ 
justing  to  new  situations;  an¬ 
alysis,  in  arriving  at  details  af¬ 
ter  studying  a  unified  whole. 

In  discussing  humor,  he 
points  out  that  “a  sense  of  hu¬ 
mor  is  another  creative  charac¬ 
teristic  that  is  closely  allied  to 
inventiveness  in  language.  Hu¬ 
mor  itself  is  essentially  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  language  inventiveness, 
based  on  seeing  an  unconven¬ 
tional  and  unexpected  meaning 
in  a  conventional  word  ...  an 
aspect  of  language  flexibility”. 

Essentials  of  creativity  in¬ 
clude  enthusiasm,  and  thrive  on 
reading,  Meyer  points  out. 

The  cover  of  “Creative  Imag¬ 
ination”  is  silk-screened  in 
white  ink  on  press  waste  sheets 


TAYLOR-MADE  NEWSSTANDS 


FOR  DEPENDABLE  SERVICE 
BETTER  THAN  EVER! 

NOW! 

I  *69  Salesmaster  Jam  Proof 

I  Capacity:  10"  15*  36" 

From:  $40.00  $43.00  $52.00 

I  KEY  LOADING 

I  Sunday  to  Daily  change  is  standard 
j  SIMPLE— REMOVABLE  COIN  CHUTE 
I  Change  your  selling  price  in  seconds 

I  TAYLOR-MADE  NEWSSTANDS.  INC. 

j  Coin-Trolled  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

11486  Hart  Street  •  North  Hollywood,  California 
I  Call  us  Collect  (213)  877-7448  •  765-6211  to  place  an  o 


ALL  PROMOTED — Officers  of  the  Central  Region,  International 
Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  elected  at  Des  Moines  meeting, 
are:  from  left — Alex  Machasicee,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  vice- 
president;  Ronald  P.  McKenzie,  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press-Gazette, 
president;  Ted  Grofer,  Detroit  News,  secretary-treasurer;  and  Roy 
Follett,  Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune,  vicepresident. 


from  three  Milwaukee  printing 
plants,  hand-selected  by  the  au¬ 
thor. 

The  object  of  the  author,  to 
this  viewer,  is  to  stimulate  the 
flow  of  creative  juices.  He  has 
provided  a  wide  variety  of  sti¬ 
muli,  and  quoted  all  of  the  es¬ 
tablished  experts,  plus  a  few 
from  fight  field.  Mozart  and 
Schiller,  Flaubert  and  Bertrand 
Russell,  for  example. 

(Or  is  Russell  from  left 
field?) 

At  any  rate,  you  can  find  out 
for  yourself.  If  you’re  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  INPA,  you  can  get  a 
copy  of  “Creative  Imagination” 
for  only  three  dollars.  If  you 
neglected  joining  the  newspa¬ 
per  promotion  association,  the 
tariff  is  doubled.  Order  your 
copy  from  INPA’s  New  York 
headquarters  at  7r)0  Third  Ave¬ 
nue,  N  Y.  10017,  by  writing  to 
Gerry  Rock. 

*  4c  « 

CAPITAL — The  Washington 
Post  has  released  a  brochure 
reprinting  a  report  published 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
“Covering  the  Capital”  The 
eight-page  booklet  uses  three 
colors  and  outstanding  graphic 
design  to  reprint  the  Journal’s 
page  one  feature.  Copies  are 
available  from  John  Dower, 
promotion  director  of  the  Post. 

4c  4: 

SPLASH! — A  line  conver¬ 
sion  of  a  photo  of  a  swimmer, 
printed  in  green  and  black, 
makes  an  attractive  cover  on 
the  New  York  News'  brochure 
for  its  November  15  Florida 
Special  section.  Headline  is 
“make  a  big  splash”. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 


other  coliseum,  are  ingredients 
of  a  New  York  Tunes  promo¬ 
tion  for  BEMA  (Business 
Equipment  Manufacturers  As¬ 
sociation)  coverage  during  the 
associations  12th  annual  con- 
fei’ence  at  the  New  York  vari¬ 
ety  of  the  Coliseum.  Tells  them 
where  to  advertise,  and  when, 
of  course. 

• 

N.Y.  Times  appoints 
promotion  manager 

Warren  E.  Abrams  has  been 
appointed  promotion  manager 
of  the  New  York  Times.  The 
position  has  been  vacant  since 
last  January  when  Mark  E. 
Senigo  was  named  promotion 
director  of  the  Times. 

Abrams,  formerly  business 
manager  and  director  of  sales 
of  the  Capital-Gazette  Press, 
Annapolis,  Md.,  also  was  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  and  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

Before  entering  the  newspa¬ 
per  business  in  1959  he  was 
with  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc., 
advertising  agency,  and  both 
the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  and  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System  in  New  York 

• 

Promotion  manager 

Morton  J.  Pollack  has  been 
appointed  promotion  manager 
of  the  Washington  Post.  Prior 
to  joining  the  Post,  he  had  been 
promotion  director  of  Playboy 
magazine  and  other  Playboy 
enterprises.  He  had  also  served 
as  advertising  director  of  the 
American  Dairy  Association, 
and  promotion  manager  of  Par¬ 
ent's  magazine. 


HOT  —  “Here’s  something 
hot,”  says  the  headline  over  a 
burnt  match  in  red  and  black, 
on  the  cover  of  a  promotion  for 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer’s 
“Care  for  Your  Car”  tabloid. 
*  *  * 

BEMA — Maroon  ink  on  sil¬ 
ver  stock,  with  a  reproduction 
of  a  print  of  Caesar  at  that 


Sub  prices  lifted 

The  Record  of  Hackensack, 
N.  J.  boosted  its  Sunday  edition 
price  from  20c  to  25c  this 
week.  The  home  delivery  rate 
for  Sunday-Friday  subscrip¬ 
tions  was  raised  from  60c  to 
75c  while  the  weekday  copy 
price  stands  at  10c. 
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Mix 

and  match. 

<tonQ*?n 

Introducing  our 

ft  ^  PHOTOMIX*  70  typesetter. 

It  will  set  bold  face,  italics,  a  different  size 
^  and  your  standard  type  face  on  the  same  line 
1  000  characters  per  minute.  And 
align  them  perfectly.  Just  the  way  you 
see  them  here. 

It  accepts  standard  6-level  TTS 
tape,  justified  or  unjustified.  Contains 
its  own  hyphenation  logic. 

You  can  select  from  four  fonts 
and  set  each  one  in  9  different  sizes 
(5-18  point)  right  at  the  keyboard  of  the  perforator. 

And  you  can  get  service.  In  fact,  we  give  you  free 
service  for  one  year,  including  all  parts  and  labor,  from 
any  of  the  200  Friden*  service  centers  across  the  U.  S. 

No  other  maker  of  phototypesetting  equipment  makes  a 
guarantee  like  that. 

Call  your  nearest  Friden  office  and  ask  for  a  dem¬ 
onstration.  Or  write:  Friden  Division,  The  e  i  e  r» 

Singer  Company,  San  Leandro,  Calif.  94577.  SINGER 

^  I  y  >  FRIDEN  DIVISION 


Copy  editors  prefer 
schooling  in  craft 


Copy  editors  rarely  partici¬ 
pate  in  continuing  education 
programs  for  newsmen  unless 
they  are  “copy  editing  work¬ 
shops.”  They  seem  a  breed 
apart  from  other  newsmen  in 
terms  of  continuing  education 
needs. 

This  observation  was  con¬ 
firmed  in  a  research  study 
conducted  by  Dr.  John  S.  Det- 
weiler,  director  of  continuing 
education  at  the  University  of 
Florida  College  of  Journalism 
and  Communications. 

When  asked  to  list  their  edu¬ 
cational  needs,  42  copy  editors 
at  six  Florida  newspapers 
showed  concern  primarily  for 
the  craft  aspects  of  their  pro¬ 
fession. 

The  89  other  newsmen  sur¬ 
veyed  showed  a  broader  spec¬ 
trum  of  educational  interests, 
including  a  desire  to  receive 
more  background  instruction  in 
fields  outside  of  journalism. 

In  commenting  upon  the 
study’s  results,  Detweiler  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  over  the  nar¬ 
row  interests  of  the  deskmen. 
He  said  stories  that  are  heavily 
edited  at  the  copy  desk  may 
reflect  good  journalistic  style 
but  may  miss  the  significance 
of  the  story. 

Headlines  may  also  reflect 
this  type  of  thinking,  Detweiler 
added.  He  said  critics  of  the 
press  are  already  making  this 
charge  against  newspapers. 

The  research  was  part  of  a 
doctoral  dissertation  devoted  to 
an  analysis  of  continuing  edu¬ 
cation  programs  for  newsmen 
and  the  instructional  needs  ex¬ 
pressed  by  131  Florida  news¬ 
men. 

The  newsmen  were  members 
of  the  newsroom  staffs  of  the 
Miami  Herald,  Orlando  Senti- 
tiel-Star,  Jacksonville  Journal, 
Today  (Cocoa),  Gainesville  Sun 
and  Bradenton  Herald.  Ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  sample  were 
tho.se  personnel  in  sports,  wom¬ 
en’s  depai'tment,  entertainment 
or  other  feature  departments, 
and  out-of-town  bureaus. 

On-the-job  experience 

One  aspect  of  the  study  in¬ 
cluded  an  open-ended  question 
in  which  the  131  newsmen  were 
asked  to  fill  in  the  type  of  edu¬ 
cational  programs  they  desired 
and  the  type  of  instructor 
which  they  would  like  to  have 
provide  such  instruction. 

The  suggestions  were  divided 
into  three  categories:  “Back¬ 
ground”  topics  in  fields  outside 


of  journalism,  such  as  urban 
problems  or  governmental  fi¬ 
nance;  “professional  problems” 
topics  such  as  libel,  free  press 
and  fair  trial,  and  the  news¬ 
man’s  role  in  civil  disorders ; 
and  “professional  techniques” 
topics  comprising  how-to-do-it 
sessions  in  journalistic  skills. 

The  first  difference  between 
the  copy  desk  editors  and  the 
other  newsmen  was  in  the  de¬ 
gree  to  which  they  suggested 
any  educational  programs  at 
all.  Only  52  percent  of  the  desk- 
men  filled  out  this  portion  of 
the  questionnaire  as  compared 
to  65  percent  for  the  other 
newsmen. 

This  may  be  a  reflection  of 
an  undercurrent  detected  in 
personal  interviews  that  on- 
the-job  experience  is  the  best — 
and  perhaps  the  only — teacher 
of  newsroom  practices. 

“I  don’t  really  know  any 
place  that  teaches  strictly  desk- 
work.  Editing  taught  in  school 
isn’t  much  help.  A  deskman 
needs  a  gootl  general  education, 
but  he  learns  the  job  by  doing 
it,”  one  of  the  respondents  com¬ 
mented. 

Topics  in  the  “professional 
techniques”  category'  comprised 
59  percent  of  the  copy  desk  edi¬ 
tors  suggestions.  At  the  other 
extreme,  editorial  writers,  spe¬ 
cialized  reporters  and  manage¬ 
ment  personnel  (choosing  top¬ 
ics  for  their  staffs  rather  than 
themselves)  rarely  mentioned 
such  topics. 

The  same  pattern  persisted 
in  recommendations  for  in¬ 
structors.  Copy  desk  editors 
recommended  other  newsmen  as 
instructors  in  66  percent  of 
their  suggestions. 

Editorial  writers,  specialized 
reporters  and  management  per¬ 
sonnel  preferred  instructors 
from  outside  the  journalistic 
profession.  The  20  respondents 
in  these  three  categories  chose 
newsmen  as  instructors  in  only 
4  of  66  suggestions. 

The  preference  of  deskmen 
for  “professional  techniques” 
instruction  was  also  confirmed 
in  another  portion  of  the  study. 
Each  newsman  was  asked  to 
respond  to  a  series  of  topic- 
instructor  items  on  a  scale  rang¬ 
ing  from  “greatest  need”  to 
“no  need.” 

For  the  deskmen  the  average 
response  for  items  reflecting 
the  “professional  techniques” 
category  approached  the  level 
of  “great  need.”  The  average 
response  for  “background” 


items  reached  only  the  level  of 
“moderate  need.” 

The  responses  of  the  other 
newsmen  were  more  diversified 
and  more  balanced.  When  all  of 
the  categories  of  programs 
were  compared,  there  was  little 
difference  between  them.  The 
average  response  reflected 
somewhat  stronger  than  “mod¬ 
erate  need”  for  all  categories. 
Within  this  limited  range  there 
was  a  slight  preference  for  top¬ 
ics  in  the  “professional  prob¬ 
lems”  category. 


News  service 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

Exchange’s  position  in  the  situ¬ 
ation  and  could  only  be  an- 
.swered  by  the  company.  While 
the  News  Bureau  will,  more  of¬ 
ten  than  not,  try  to  give  as 
complete  a  picture  of  a  matter 
as  possible,  there  are  some 
questions  beyond  its  scope. 
Even  so,  if  a  reporter  is  stuck 
for  a  contact  within  a  compa¬ 
ny,  Parnow  or  Bill  DeMeo,  who 
also  works  with  listed  compan¬ 
ies,  will  attempt  to  get  the  re¬ 
porter  in  touch  with  someone 
within  the  company’s  public 
relations  department. 

However,  press  relations  is 
not  the  only  area  in  which  the 
news  bureau  is  active,  any 
more  than  the  News  Bureau  is 
the  only  section  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Information  and 
Press  Relations. 

As  a  unit,  the  department 
acts  as  a  consultant  to  other 
departments  in  the  Exchange 
on  public  relations  and  commu¬ 
nications  problems.  In  this 
function,  PI&PR  staffers  have 
prepared  and  edited  inteinal 
booklets,  prepared  speeches  for 
technical  and  professional 
groups,  provided  suggestions  on 
recruiting,  and  even  assisted  in 
the  preparation  of  policy  pa¬ 
pers. 

Landou,  who  directs  the  ra¬ 
dio  and  television  section  of  the 
News  Bureau,  does  live  broad¬ 
casts  on  a  wide  variety  of  busi¬ 
ness  .subjects.  He  also  advises 
radio  and  television  stations  on 
business  news  presentations 
and  acts  as  a  consultant  to  a 
variety  of  listed  companies  and 
other  organizations  shooting 
movie  footage  for  documentary 
films. 

Landou,  in  addition,  doubles 
as  a  movie  producer.  In  the 
past  year  he  produced  an  Ex¬ 
change  film,  “Market  In  Mo¬ 
tion,”  which  already  has  won 
two  awards  since  its  premiere 
last  April,  and  several  news¬ 
reels. 

The  department  also  pro¬ 
duces  six  issues  a  year  of  “At 
The  Market,”  a  magazine  for 


the  Exchange’s  3,000  employ¬ 
ees.  Stories  from  the  magazine 
have  already  appeared  in  sev¬ 
eral  newspaper  features. 

The  department  handles  the 
job  of  communicating  with  the 
1,366  members  and  nearly  7,000 
allied  members  of  the  Ex¬ 
change.  In  addition  to  editing  a 
steady  stream  of  policy  letters, 
the  department  also  produces  a 
newsletter  for  member  firm 
management  people  and  a  spe¬ 
cial  newsletter  for  data  pro¬ 
cessing  and  planning  officers  in 
member  linns. 

The  department  has  its  social 
side.  Such  as  the  Wall  Street 
Journal-NYSE  touch  football 
game  held  in  Battery  Park  last 
September.  Whether  because  of 
the  natural  aggressiveness  of 
the  newsmen  or  the  die-hard 
quality  of  the  ex-newsmen,  the 
game  ended  in  a  12-12  tie. 

“In  a  way,”  said  Bookman,  a 
PI/ PR  lineman.  The  game  was 
symbolic  of  our  relations  with 
the  press.  There  is  a  lot  of  give 
and  take,  but  in  the  end  it  all 
comes  out  even.” 

• 

Venezuelan  science 
writer  wins  prize 

A  Venezuelan  journalist, 
Aristides  Bastidas,  science  edi¬ 
tor  of  El  Nacional  in  Caracas, 
has  won  the  1970  John  R.  Re- 
itemeyer  Award  for  excellence 
in  science  and  conservation 
writing,  the  Inter  American 
Press  Association  Technical 
Center  has  announced. 

Jorge  A.  Ibarra,  editor  of 
Historia  \atural  y  Pro  Natura 
magazine,  and  Benjamin  Al¬ 
manza  O.,  contributor  to  El 
Comercio,  La  Cronica,  Indus- 
tria  Peruand  and  Actualidad 
Militar  of  Lima,  Peru,  received 
special  mention. 

Bastidas  was  cited  for  his 
ability  to  translate  complicated 
technical  events  into  lively  and 
informative  articles  in  lay  lan¬ 
guage. 

• 

2  Fordliaiu  students 
given  scholarships 

The  22nd  annual  Joseph 
Medill  Patterson  scholarships 
in  journalism  at  Fordham  Uni¬ 
versity  have  been  awarded  to 
Eileen  Susan  Feretic,  21, 
Thomas  More  College  communi¬ 
cations  major,  and  Angelo  M. 
Parra  Jr.,  22,  Fordham  College 
communications  major. 

The  awards  of  $1,000  each, 
instituted  by  the  New  York 
News  in  memory  of  its  founder 
and  publisher,  were  presented 
to  the  winners  during  a  ceremo¬ 
ny  in  the  Joseph  Medill  Patter¬ 
son  Room  of  the  News  Building 
by  Floyd  Barger,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  News,  and  James 
Patterson  of  the  Patterson 
Foundation. 
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Goren  plans  tours 
and  bridge  schools 

Charles  H.  Goren,  whose 
bridge  column  is  distributed  by 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate,  wdll  conduct  a 
series  of  overseas  cruises  and 
flights  this  season  sponsored  by 
his  “Travel  with  Goren  Compa¬ 
ny”  to  Bermuda,  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  the  Mediterranean,  United 
Kingdom,  Ireland  and  Israel. 

In  addition  he  will  visit  a 
number  of  U.  S.  and  Canadian 
cities  establishing  Goi-en  Bridge 
Centers  which  will  offer  cour¬ 
ses  taught  by  professional  in¬ 
structors  from  elementary 
lessons  to  advanced  level  play¬ 
ing.  The  first  three  centers  are 
scheduled  for  Columbus,  Chica¬ 
go,  and  Milwaukee. 


STUMPED? — No,  columnist  Jim  Bishop  (right)  isn't  lost  -for  words 
as  he  views,  with  publisher  M.  Harold  Kelly,  a  sculpture  fashioned 
by  Douglas  Mclivain  from  a  maple  tree  that  was  felled  when  the 
Daily  Register  moved  to  its  new  home  at  105  Chestnut  Street,  Red 
Bank,  N.J. 
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All  are  short  and  clear  in 
these  long  shots  and  other 
more  personal  confronta¬ 
tions  recorded  by  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  and  United  Press 
International  photographers 
daring  the  1970  baseball 
season.  Traditiomd  second- 
base-ballet  and  the  play-that- 
tvon-the-game  phittos  may 
have  gotten  short  shrift  on 
sports  pages. 


WORDS  HEARD  THROUGHOUT  THE  LAND  (AP  Wirephoto) 


I  CAN  SEE  FROM  HERE  (Larry  Tiscornia,  UPl) 


...  and  ACTION 
(Russ  Yoder,  UPl) 
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OFF  MY  BACK! 
(Ronnie  Kuntz,  DPI) 


STOP  TICKLING!  (Jim  Palmer,  AP) 
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Frank  L.  Kluckhohn 

Frank  L.  Kluckhohn,  62, 
author  and  former  foreign  and 
national  correspondent  for  the 
Xew  York  Times,  died  October 
2  in  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  of 
injuries  suffered  in  an  automo¬ 
bile  accident. 

Kluckhohn  covered  both  the 
European  and  Pacific  theaters 
for  the  Times  during  World 
War  II  and  was  the  first 
newman  to  interview  Emperor 
Hirohito  after  the  war.  He 
served  as  Times  correspondent 
in  Argentina  and  Mexico  and 
was  the  center  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  fracas  in  1939  when  he 
was  thrown  out  of  Mexico  for 
stories  portraying  a  rapproche¬ 
ment  between  Mexico  and  Nazi 
Germany.  Mexican  officials 
claimed  that  the  stories  “mali¬ 
ciously  misrepresented”  Mex¬ 
ican  policies. 

Kluckhohn  served  several  as¬ 
signments  in  the  Washington 
Bureau  of  the  Times,  including 
the  White  House,  during  the 
Roosevelt  administration  and 
was  Boston  Bureau  Manager 
when  he  left  the  Times. 

Among  his  books  were  “The 
Real  Eisenhower”,  “America, 
Listen”,  “Lyndon’s  Legacy”, 
and  “Inside  LB.I”.  With  Jay 
Franklin  he  wrote  “The  Drew 
Pearson  Story.” 

During  the  Eisenhower  ad¬ 
ministration,  Kluckhohn  was 
named  an  advisor  to  the  State 
Department  and  after  his  State 
1  )epartment  stint  he  worked  for 
several  years  for  the  Republi¬ 
can  National  Committee. 


Other  deaths 

Erne.st  M.  Case,  79,  retired 
executive  vicepresident  of  the 
Willinnisport  (Pa.)  Sun  Gaz¬ 
ette  Co.;  October  3. 

♦  ♦  * 

William  W.  Ottaway,  66, 
former  president  and  business 
manager  of  the  Port  Huron 
(Mich.)  Times  Herald  and 
publisher  of  the  Southcoast 
News  at  Laguna  Beach,  Calif.; 
October  3. 

*  *  * 

John  M.  Hewins,  63,  retired 
(1969)  sports  writer  for  the 
Associated  Press  in  Washing¬ 
ton  State;  October  1. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Jesse  B.  Gilson  Jr.,  47,  for¬ 
mer  reporter-photographer  for 
the  Indianapolis  News  and  later 
copyreader  for  the  Phoenix 
Gazette;  October  1. 

*  *  >i< 

Matt  R.  Kramer,  54,  an  As¬ 
sociated  Press  staffer  in  Ore¬ 
gon  for  30  years;  October  1. 


Wayne  Mooney,  62,  former 
research  director  for  the  Oak¬ 
land  (Calif.)  Tribune;  retired 
western  regional  manager  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA;  September  25. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Tanner  T.  Hunt  Sr.,  67,  re¬ 
tired  (1969)  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enter¬ 
prise  and  Journal;  newspaper¬ 
man  for  45  years;  September 
27. 

*  «  « 

Stanley  Lewis,  50,  adver¬ 
tising  agency  executive;  former 
promotion  manager  of  the 
American  Weekly;  assistant  to 
the  publisher  of  Family  lUeek- 
ly;  September  29. 

*  *  * 

Harold  0.  Taylor,  64,  re- 
porter-photographer  for  the 
Pittsburg  (Kans.)  Headlight- 
Sun  for  42  vears;  September 
12. 

♦  *  * 

John  W.  Roberts,  90,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Oskaloosa  (Kans.) 
Independent  for  37  years  be¬ 
fore  retirement;  September  19. 

*  * 

Andre  R.  H  auton,  40, 
assistant  oil  editor  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Daily  Oklahoman 
and  Times;  formerly  on  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald  staff;  Oc¬ 
tober  3. 

♦  *  * 

Johnston  Avery,  69,  a 
former  owner  of  the  Lenoir 
(N.  C.)  News-Tojnc;  writer  for 
the  Baltimore  Sun  and  New 
York  lUoj/d;  editor  and  writer 
for  various  North  Carolina  pa¬ 
pers;  lately  president  of  the 
Liberian  American  -  Swedish 
Minerals  Co.;  October  1. 


Gannett  profit 
gain  is  forecast 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  will  report 
third  quarter  earnings  “sub¬ 
stantially  in  excess”  of  the 
$2.14  million,  or  30  cents  a 
share,  a  year  earlier,  Paul  Mil¬ 
ler,  chairman  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive,  told  securities  analysts  at 
a  meeting  in  Rochester,  October 
7. 

Miller  said  gross  revenues 
would  exceed  the  $36.3  million 
reported  for  the  1969  third 
quarter;  also  full-year  earnings 
will  exceed  the  $1.37  a  share 
earned  in  1969. 

“The  amount  of  the  increase 
will  be  ‘significant’,  viewed 
against  the  general  economic 
background  of  1970,”  Miller 
said. 

Allen  H.  Neuharth,  president 
and  chief  operating  officer,  an¬ 
alyzed  Gannett’s  performance 
and  cited  tightened  cost  con¬ 
trols,  innovative  newsprint 
manufacturing  and  purchase 
moves,  improved  news  products 
for  readers  tied  to  more  realis¬ 
tic  circulation  pricing  policies. 

Earlier,  Gannett  had  an¬ 
nounced  an  arrangement  in  its 
new  subsidiary.  Empire  News¬ 
paper  Supply  Corp.,  which  is 
leasing  one  newsprint  machine 
at  the  Kruger  Pulp  and  Paper 
Ltd.  mill  at  Bromptonville, 
Quebec. 

Gannett  has  been  buying 
some  of  its  requirements,  152,- 
000  tons,' from  Kruger  Gannett 
is  a  part  owner  of  a  newsprint 
mill  at  Clermont,  Quebec,  which 
provides  about  20  percent  of  its 
supply.  The  company  has  con¬ 
tracts  with  nine  newsprint  pro¬ 
ducers. 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 

(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 


Sept.  30  Oct.  7 

Berkey  Photo  . 

9 

Boise  Cascade 

.  .  SO>/i 

52% 

Capital  Cities  Bdcstq 

. .  293/4 

30 

Cowles  Communications 

...  4% 

4% 

Crown  Zellerbach  . 

...  32 

31% 

Cutler  Hammer  . 

...  20'/4 

22</4 

Dayco  Corp  . 

...  18'/, 

17% 

Eastman  Kodak  . 

...  64% 

49% 

Eltra  Corp  . 

...  25 

24% 

Fairchild  Camera  . 

...  281/4 

271/4 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding 

. . .  81/4 

9 

Gannett  Co  . 

...  26'/, 

24% 

Georgia  Pacific  . 

...  54% 

55% 

Great  Northern  Paper  . . 

...  44% 

44 

Harris  Intertype  . 

..  501/4 

51 

Inmont  . 

...  8 

93/4 

International  Paper  . 

...  35% 

35% 

Kimberly  Clark  . 

...  30% 

32% 

Knight  Newspapers  . 

...  40 

39% 

Norih  American  Rockwell 

..  18% 

18% 

Republic  Corp  . 

...  15% 

14% 

Richardson  Co . 

...  13% 

13 

Singer  . . 

...  701/4 

701/4 

J.  W.  Thompson  . 

...  26 

28% 

Time  Inc . 

...  33% 

34% 

Times  Mirror  . 

...  35 

34% 

White  Consolidated  .... 

...  15% 

14% 

(AMERICAN  STOCK 

EXCHANGE) 

Digital  Equipment  . 

...  82% 

85% 

Domtar  . 

...  13% 

13% 

Ehrenreich  Photo  . 

...  12% 

12% 

Lee  Enterprises  . 

...  18 

18% 

Media  General  . 

...  29% 

31 

Milgo  Electronics  . 

...  34% 

34% 

New  York  Times  . 

...  21% 

21% 

Papert.  Koenig,  Lois  ... 

. . . .  3% 

3% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind  . . 

..  18% 

18% 

Wells.  Rich,  Greene  . . 

....  10% 

13% 

Wood  Industries  . 

13% 

13% 

(OVER  THE  COUNTER) 

Booth  Newspapers  . 

..  24 

241/, 

Boston  Herald-Traveler 

...  33 

35 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  .... 

...  30 

30 

ComCorp  . 

. . .  7% 

7% 

Compugraphic  Corp 

...  15% 

18% 

Comouscan  . 

...  7 

8 

Datascan  . 

. . .  5% 

4V7 

Dow  Jones  . 

32% 

34% 

Downe  Comms 

.  .  4% 

4% 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach 

..  22% 

22 

Grey  Advtg  . 

.  .  .  83/4 

9% 

Hurletron  . 

3% 

3% 

Ogiivy,  Mather  . 

...  20 

24% 

Photon  . 

. . .  9% 

103/4 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  . 

..  10% 

10% 

Ridder  Pubs  . 

.  15 

153/, 

So.  Shore  Pub  . . 

...  2 

2 

(CANADIAN  EXCHANGE) 

Abitibi  . 

....  7% 

7% 

B.  C.  Forest  . 

.  24 

24 

Great  Lakes  Paper  . 

....  19 

19% 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  .... 

...  25% 

24% 

Southern  Press 

. . .  53 

53% 

Thomson  Newspapers 

....  18% 

18% 

London  tienp  ends 

London  newspapers  resumed 
normal  deliveries  October  5  af¬ 
ter  a  two-week  disruption  of 
service  due  to  a  dispute  involv¬ 
ing  packers  and  drivers.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Society  of  Graphic 
and  Allied  Trades  approved  a 
new  contract  which  gives  a 
12.59^  pay  raise,  making  basic 
weekly  wages  $58.80.  The  old 
base  was  $53.78. 


15c  in  Connecticut 

The  price  of  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican  and  the 
American,  was  increased  from 
10<?  a  copy  to  15<?  on  October 
5.  The  carrier  weekly  rate  is 
80(^.  The  price  for  the  Water¬ 
bury  Sunday  Republican  re¬ 
mains  at  25c. 


Tiines-Cowles  talks 
called  preliminary 

Preliminary  discussions  of 
the  “possible  acquisition”  by  the 
New  York  Times  Company  of 
some  of  the  properties  of  Cow¬ 
les  Communications  Inc.  were 
reported  this  week. 

Principals  of  both  companies 
said  Look  magazine  was  not  in¬ 
volved  in  the  negotiations  and 
no  agreement  had  been  reached 
on  any  transaction. 


On  board  of  control 

Allen  Pettus,  executive  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  publisher  of  the 
Nashville  Tennessean,  has  been 
elected  to  the  board  of  control 
of  Newspaper  Printing  Corp., 
agent  for  the  Nashville  Banner 
and  Tennessean.  He  replaces 
John  Seingenthaler,  editor  of 
the  Tennessean,  on  the  board. 


Display  salesmen’s 
scale  goes  to  $270 

Display  advertising  salesmen 
of  the  Boston  Record-American 
received  a  $54.50  salary  in¬ 
crease  in  a  one-year  extension 
of  the  contract  with  the  Boston 
Newspaper  Guild.  The  top  scale 
for  them  will  go  to  $270.50  next 
July  1. 

Outside  classified  advertising 
salesmen  were  given  a  $61 
raise  to  $251. 

Other  increases,  amounting 
to  more  than  27  percent,  range 
from  $24.75  up.  'They  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  highest  top  minimums 
for  janitors,  stenographers  and 
telephone  operators  in  any 
guild  contract — $173.25.  A  new 
classification  of  night  circula¬ 
tors  will  have  a  top  minimum 
of  $285.45. 

Record-American  reporters, 
who  are  represented  by  a  local 
AFL-CIO  editorial  union,  won 
a  $232.90  top  after  a  three-day 
strike  last  April. 
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Brown  is  convicted 
in  income  tax  case 

Harry  B.  (Britt)  Brown, 
Wichita  newspaper  executive 
who  was  convicted  of  six  counts 
of  violating  federal  income  tax 
laws,  has  been  sentenced  to  six 
months  in  prison  and  fined  $30,- 
000. 

Brown,  vicepresident  and 
secretary  of  the  Wichita  Eagle 
and  Beacon  Publishing  Co.,  was 
convicted  in  June  of  tax  law 
violations  from  1959  to  1961. 

Execution  of  the  sentence 
was  delayed  for  30  days  after  a 
notice  of  appeal  from  the  con¬ 
viction  was  filed  with  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  10th 
Circuit  in  Denver. 


Gabor  serialized 

“How  to  Catch  a  Man;  How’ 
to  Keep  a  Man;  How  to  Get  Rid 
of  a  Man,”  a  new  book  of  ex¬ 
pertise  on  men,  marriage  and 
love  by  Zsa  Zsa  Gabor,  screen 
and  tv  personality,  is  the  latest 
offering  of  the  Timely  Books 
service  of  the  Chicago  Tribune- 
New’  York  News  Syndicate.  The 
text  is  available  in  24  short 
installments. 


Livesey  reporting 
on  drug  problems 

A  four-part  article  discuss¬ 
ing  drugs  on  campus  is  being 
released  this  month  by  Youth 
Enterprises  Syndicate.  (866  U. 
N.  Plaza,  New  York,  10017). 

The  report  written  by  Her¬ 
bert  B.  Livesey,  director  of  ad¬ 
missions  for  New’  York  Univer¬ 
sity,  explores  the  prevalence  of 
drugs  in  society  and  on  campus 
and  dispels  some  myths. 
Livesey  regularly  writes  Date¬ 
line:  College  for  YES. 

• 

Illingworth  show 

The  Wiggin  Gallery  at  Bos¬ 
ton  Public  Library  has  on  ex¬ 
hibit,  until  November  3(),  car¬ 
toons  done  by  Leslie  Illing¬ 
worth,  of  Punch  and  the  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Mail.  The  show  was 
organized  by  Draper  Hill,  po¬ 
litical  caricaturist  of  the  Wor¬ 
cester  Teleyram  &  (iazette  and 
historian  of  graphic  art. 

e 

Monitor  now  13c 

The  copy  price  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor  was 
raised  this  week  from  10c  to 
15c  as  the  annual  subscription 
rate  went  up  from  $28  to  $30. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


.ANNOUNCEMENTS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 

^rni^F^iToi^pORi^^ 

START  OFFSET  PAPER  or  shopper 
with  our  equipment  on  rent-lease  basis 
if  you  have  know-how  and  modest 
rapital.  NAPSCO.  Berlin,  Wise.,  and 
18  W.  22nd  St..  New  York.  N.Y.  iOOlO. 
HOW  TO  MAKE  MONEY  Writinpr 
Short  Paragraphs!  I  tell  you  what  to 
write,  where  and  how  to  sell,  and 
supply  lists  of  editors  buying  from 
beginners.  Small  checks  can  add  up  to 
worthwhile  extra  income.  W’rite  to  sell 
right  away.  Send  for  free  facts :  BAR¬ 
RETT.  Dept.  C-44.5.J,  6216  N.  Clark. 
Chicago.  lil. — 60626. 

EDITING  SERVICES  for  trade  and 
consumer  magazines,  brochures,  promo¬ 
tions.  newsletters  and  books:  will  also 
handle  layout  and  pro<luction  translat¬ 
ing  raw  copy  into  finished  product.  Con¬ 
tact:  BTUTING  TRENDS.  Box  1384, 
Editor  Publisher^ _ _ 

COMPLETE  SERVICE  for  any  type 
graphic  or  electronic  production.  Edit¬ 
ing,  layout,  pnxluction  from  raw  copy. 
Newspaper  flags,  logos,  etc.  Write: 
Media  Enterprises,  Box  1463,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
SELLERS  &  HOGUE 
1415  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa,  Az. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

isewspapeiTbrSkers 

MEL  HODELL.  Broker 
Sales- Appraisals-C^nsultation 
1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif. — 91786 

'I'HE  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kaliunazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422. 
“America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sales  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
National  Press  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  20001 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 


PRESERVE  UTMOST  SECURITY  and 
avoid  haggling  in  your  newspaper  sale. 
Newspajier  Service  Company,  Inc., 
P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 
32401. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

AVAILABLE 
Newspapers.  Magazines.  Broadcast 
and  Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
325  W.  Park  Ave.,  Wheaton.  Ill.— 60187 

WEEKLIES  with  good  potential  in 
Southwest.  $25M  down  includes  modern 
building.  Box  1403,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

40-MILES  FROM  NY.C.— New  Jersey 
offset  weekly  grossing  $150,000.  Legal 
paper  ;  fantastic  potential :  will  go  fast. 
Box  1456.  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 

NEW  OPPORTUNITIES 

Colorado  semi-weekly  .  $60M 

Idaho  twin  weeklies  .  $50M 

Colorado  weekly  .  $22M 

BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden,  Colo.  80401. 

CENTRAL  OFFSET  PLANT  which 
prints  several  weeklies,  together  with 
two  strong  county-seat  weeklies  which 
have  no  troublesome  competition.  Price 
of  $295,000  includes  all  3,  with  29% 
down  re<iuired.  Harris  Ellsworth. 
Broker.  Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oreg. — 
97470. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

PET  COLUMN  with  angle  to  increase 
circulation  available  weekly  by  exi)eri- 
enced  writer  on  animals.  Box  1494, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED:  EDITOR  who  will  allow 
experiment  with  harmless  reader- 
participation  feature.  No  charge  until 
high  readership  proved.  H.  Paulk,  402 
E.  65th  St,,  New  York,  N.Y. — 10021. 

^^^^^PRESS^ENGE^^ 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 

^^PRESS^lME^AVAiLABLE^ 

WEB  OFI’SET  PRESS-TIME  available 
at  a  discount  every  day.  4-Unit  Goss 
Suburban  in  Northern  Illinois:  color 
a  specialty :  camera  and  cold-type 
available.  32-page  tabs  or  16  broad- 
■sheet.  Can  collate.  Call  Eiirl  at  (312) 
428-5533.  The  Free  Pres.s.  250  Williams 
Road.  Carpentersville,  Ill. — 60110. 

TIME  AVAILABLE  on  5-unit  double 
width  Web — broadsheet  or  tab.  Type¬ 
setting,  computerized  mail  list  and 
mailing  service  also  available.  Bannock 
Publications,  938  Bannock,  Denver, 
Colo.— 80201. 


.AN  NOUNCEMENTS 

j  neWsp^^Ibrokers 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH,  Licensed  Bkr., 

I  Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 

Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
1.34  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery.  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490.  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.  35902.  Ph:  (AC  205)  546-3357 

DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

Abbott  E.  Paine-Vernon  V.  Paine, 
Monte  M.  Miller-Pat  Miller 
305  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif.  91711 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER,  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 


SOUTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND  Two 
weeklies  and  modern  offset  printing 
plant  in  Vieauliful  country  atmosphere. 
Gross  $295,000:  will  sell  for  gross  plus 
value  of  building.  Box  1483,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MICHIGAN  SUBURBAN  OFFSET 
wei'kly  grossing  $120,000.  high  profit. 
.Serving  prestige  areas.  $150,000-  29% 
down.  Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Box  133,  Em- 
l>oria,  Kans.  66301. 


NEW  SPAPERS  W  ANTED 

YOUNG.  (35),  EXPERIENCEai  execu¬ 
tive  with  strong  sales  background  wants 
to  buy  small  daily  or  sound  week'y  with 
growth  potential  in  Zone  1.  Box  1439, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PLBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

FIRST  TIME  EVER  OFFERED  ' 
Hiphly  successful  weekly  shopper  in 
Area  4  ;  establishe<1  many  years  :  show-  ; 
inp  fine  prowth.  Ci<K)d  orpanizat'on  and  ; 
offset  plant  with  web  press.  Gross  is 
well  over  $200,000  with  hiph  profit  an<l 
rcH)m  for  more.  This  is  not  a  distress  i 
sale!  Principals  must  exchanpe  proof 
of  financial  resi>onsibility.  Write  Kox 
I")!?,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
;  Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne- 
'  potiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
I  hiphest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news- 
;  papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con- 
j  sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
i  you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day- 
I  time:  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


EDITING  SERVICES  W  ANTED 

SOLICITATIONS  INVITED:  New- 
weekly  offset  tabloid  seeks  free  e<li- 
torial.  advertising,  promotion  copy, 
photos,  services,  etc.  Prime  market 
Zone  2.  Box  1526,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer,  "rhis 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858. 


NEWSP,\PER  SERVICES 
^F^mmES^AVAUAI^Y 


REVIEWS  and  INTERVIEWS 
Unusual  features  on  TV,  movies  and 
theatre.  Critical  commentary,  candid 
interviews.  Stacy  Reach.  Sue  Lyon. 
Fritz  Weaver,  Vincent  Price,  others. 
Available  weekly.  Reasonable  rates.  Box 
1435,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PERSONAL  MONEY  MANAGEMENT 
Fin.ance  writer-banker  tells  how  to 
beat  inflation,  budget,  save.  Weekly 
facts  about  money.  Write:  Financial, 
Box  146,  Ck)ral  Gables,  Fla. — 33134. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

I  Payable  with  order  I 

4-wHks  . $1.00  per  line,  per  Issue 

3- weeks  . $1.10  per  line,  per  Issue 

2- weeks  . $1.20  per  line,  per  Issue 

1- week  . $1.30  per  line. 

Count  five  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

I  Remlffanee  should  accompany  clas¬ 
sified  copy  when  submitted  tor  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished.) 

4- weeks  . $1.50  per  line,  per  Issue 

3- weeks  . $1.60  per  line,  per  Issue 

2- weeks  . $1.70  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  . $1.80  per  line. 

Count  five  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.15  per  agate  line — $44.10 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 
Eastern  Daylight  Time 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10022 
lAC  2)2)  Plaza  2-7050 
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NEVi  SPARER  SERVICES 


PRESS-TIME  AVAILABLE 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 
6-unit  Gosa  Community  press  with 
Suburban  and  Community  folders  cap¬ 
able  of  printinsr  24  standard  and  48 
tabloid  paces.  Good  press  time  avail¬ 
able  every  day  includinc  Wednesday. 
Ready  ecu'ly  September.  Bob  Schults 
(AC  201)  766-3060.  Recorder  Pub  0>.. 
Bemardsville,  N.J. — 07924. 


PRESS-TIME  WANTED 

NATIONAL  TABLOID  wants  press¬ 
time  cost  estimate  for  new  weekly 
20  to  32  paces — 100.000  copies  ex¬ 
pected  to  increase  to  500,000.  Package 
includes  all  composition  (about  30% 
photo)  and  mailing.  Box  1491,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
^aRCULATTOpTsUf^^  | 

POLY  BAGS— FOR  LESSl 
4"  X  16”  with  1%"  lip  on  cardboard 
headers — $2.25  per  M;  other  sizes  and 
colors  available ;  many  sizes  in  stock  for  ^ 
immediate  delivery.  Call  or  write: 
Saturation  Home  Delivery  (3o.,  Inc., 
1215  Jericho  Tpke.  New  Hyde  Park,  i 
New  York— 11(»40.  (AC  616)  328-2182. 


THE  CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 
saves  11,400  square  inches  -of  floor 
space  every  day  by  using  jm.  Space- 
maker  Newspai>er  Turtles  22"  narrow. 
All-welded  frames,  self-lubricating  iron- 
tops.  5"  BB  casters.  Today’s  best  buy! 
Jack  Moore,  R/1,  Medina,  Ohio — 44256. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  \ 

JUSTOWRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden  j 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of  I 
tsrpe  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers,  FHN  Business  Products. 
1600  Kings  Highway.  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 

—08034.  (AC  609)  428-3223. _ 

JUSTOWRITERS — Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins.  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSfX).  Berlin. 
Wise.,  and  18  W.  22.  N.Y.C.— 10010 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES  j 
136  Church  Street.  N.Y..  N.Y.  10007 

COMFTS-COMETS-COMETS  ! 

Late  model  (Hornets  complete  with  oper-  i 
ating  units.  Available  immediately.  No  j 
reasonable  offer  refused.  Contact:  W.  ! 
A.  Walsmith,  Leo  Enterprises,  Inc..  130  ' 
E.  Second  St..  Davenport.  Iowa — 52801. 
(AC  319)  326-6363. 

FOR  SALE:  JUSTAPE,  non-mixing, 
with  automatic  hsrphenation  module.  Im¬ 
mediately  available!  Composition  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc..  325  Clentral  Ave.,  White 
Plains.  N.Y.— 10606.  (914)  761-7800. 

FRIDEN  JUSTOWRITERS:  8-Pt.  Re- 
producers,  10  and  12-Pt.  Perforators, 
excellent  condition :  1  Reperforator — 
Headliner  Model  880.  29  Type  fonts — 
Priced  for  quick  sale.  Kirms  Ptg.  Co..  I 
Main  St..  Avon,  N.J.— 07717.  Ph :  (201) 
774-8000. _  I 

FOR  SALE:  ELEKTRONS 

Excellently  maintained.  Fully  equipped 
for  'ITS.  Available  in  near  future.  Any 
reasonable  offer  will  be  considere<l. 
Write  Box  1421.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FRIDEN  8204  hard  copy  perforator  , 
(LCC-VF)  and  accessories.  Perforates 
paper  tape  to  control  phototypesetting 
equipment  or  line  casting  machines 
using  unit  and  non-unit  matrices. 
Never  used.  Change  in  plans  necessi¬ 
tates  sale.  Write  or  'phone  Lyndal 
Bosomworth.  The  Johnson  Press,  Inc., 
800  N.  Court  St.,  Pontiac,  HI. — 61764. 
(815)  844-6161. 

ELEK'i’RON  with  autosetter,  quadder. 
mat  detector.  4  magazines.  6  mold 
discs,  serial  ifTOSTS 
ELEKTRON  with  autosetter,  quadiler. 
mat  detector.  4  magazines,  4  mold 
discs,  serial  ii71978 
ELEKTRON  with  autosetter,  quadder. 
mat  detector.  4  magazines.  4  mol<l 
discs,  serial  #71518 
.«!TAR  PERFORATOR 
VANDERCOOK  325G  page  size  proof 
press,  serial  #11645 
UNIVERSAL  STRIP  CASTER,  gas 
pot,  electric  throat  heater,  pig  feeder 
PRODUCTION  TYPE 
1540  West  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas.  Tex.  752.35  (AC  214)  637-4.560 


MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 

MODERNIZE  YOUR  MAILROOM 
Complete  package:  2  to  3  year  old 
Cutler-Hammer  equipment  in  perfwt  , 
condition :  1  press  connection  with  i 

motor:  24-ft.  vertical  conveyor  run;  i 
65-ft.  horizontal  conveyor  run;  2  corner  I 
units;  4  section  drives ;  1  delivery  table 
with  corner  unit  head ;  1  21-ft.  roller 
top  conveyor  with  motor;  1  17-ft.  belt  '< 
conveyor  with  bundle  turner  and  safety-  ' 
end  enclosure  with  motor;  1  17-ft.  belt 
conveyor ;  2  extendable  gravity  truck-  I 
loaders.  Package  deal :  $15,445.  Call  ; 
Joseph  L.  Youngblood  (AC  609)  345- 
1111.  _  ; 

SHERIDAN  STUFITNG  MACHINE 
5  Head — 24  Pockets 
See  in  operation.  Available  now! 
Phone  Bob  Terry  (213)  62.5-2345 
LOS  ANGELE’S  (CALIF.)  TIMES 

SIGNODE  NARO.STRAP  WIRE  TIER 
Completely  automatic  with  Pressure 
Bar.  Includes  $.500  Spare  Twister 
Block.  Three  years  old.  use<l  less  than 
two  hours  a  day.  Excellent  condition. 
ToUil  price:  $5,900.  The  Daily  Tribune, 
Royal  Oak,  Mich.— 48067.  (313)  541- 

3000. 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Nat'l  Publish¬ 
ers'  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010. 


MISCELLANEOUS  MACHINER  Y 

ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR  A 
LINOTYPE  COMET  W/TTS  UNIT?  ; 
Or  how  about  an  Intertype  G4/4  with 
Selectro-Matic  Star  Quadder?  We  have 
those  plus  five  other  Linotypes  and 
Intertypes  for  sale  at  a  very  reason¬ 
able  price :  we  also  will  have  our  com¬ 
plete  comix>8ing  room,  sterotype  and 
press  equipment  including  a  20-page 
Goss  tubular  available  in  early  October. 
All  equipment  is  presently  producing 
and  in  good  condition. 

THE  DAILY  PRESS 
122  W.  3rd  St..  Ashland.  Wise.— 54806 
Ph:  (715)  682-2313 

FOUR-MAGAZINE  LINOTYPE.  Model 
31,  Model  V  Hi-Speed  Intertype,  both 
very  good  condition  with  electric  pots 
and  TTS  keyboards ;  Model  (H  (SM) 
Intertype  with  three  main  plus  side 
magazine  ($.500)  :  Goss  Heavy  Duty 
Mat  Roller;  Hammond  Thin-Type 
Glider  Saw;  APS  Former  Scorcher; 
Hammond  R-4  Radial  Router :  Richard¬ 
son  M-2B  Semi-Curved  Plate  Router; 
Galleys,  turtles,  nine-column  chases. 
Billy  A.  Roliertson,  The  Staunton 
Leader.  P.  O.  Box  59.  Staunton,  Va. 
—24401.  Ph:  (703)  886-6266. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC— FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All  col¬ 
ors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3565 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 

presses^'machinery^ 


FOR  fSAT  F- 

SEVERAL  ROTOORAVTTRE  MAnilNES 
Albertina,  Cerutti,  Koebau,  Goebel 

Also  auxiliary  machines  for  job  print¬ 
ing,  magazine  and  packaging  printing. 
AH  machines  are  still  running  and  in  a 
very  good  condition.  For  sale  at  short 
sight  and  at  low  prices.  Inquiries  to; 
Theodor  Walch,  P.O.  Box  108,  8032 
Grafelfing,  West  Germany.  Telex  6-23 
024,  West  Germany. 


-r,  I  L  r  I  f  r  MAJOR  DAILY  WANTS 

I  he  Largest  belection  ot  circulation  supervisor 

/-^l  riMI  kii  !•  The  Detroit  News — Number  One  daily 

V^OlOr  rleXlble  Metropoli”  in  the  nation’s  fifth  largest  metropolitan 
P,  ,  .  I  ~  area — needs  a  circulation  pro  to  help 

tan  Kotary  Newspaper  manage  the  largest  home-dellvery  staff 
n  •  1 1  I  I  r  daily  newspaper  anywhere, 

r reSSeS  in  the  U.b.  You’H  have  a  team  of  neighborhood  dis¬ 

trict  manager  personnel  working  for 
you.  The  chance  to  be  with  a  leader. 
GOSS  HEADLINERS  Excellent  fringes.  Good  salary.  You'll 

get  a  company  car  plus  all  the  growth 
HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLES  op^rtunity  you're  s^king.  Send  us  a 

letter  plus  a  complete  resume  stating 
SCOTT  IITSPFED  salary  r^uirements.  Box  1262,  Editor 

Available  through:  expanding  group  of  small-medium 

size  dailies  is  creating  an  additional 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  SrStrI?or.%L;sr'^^‘ well-^r^^ 

1.  J  A /"'LJIK.IUD  V  phases  of  circulation  sales.  ’Travel 

lvl/\^tl  I  IN  tK  T  throughout  the  U.S.  will  be  exciting 

I  c,  and  rewarding  for  the  right  person  who 

I  720  Oherry  otreet  likes  to  roll  up  his  sleeves  and  “pitch 

Kansas  City.  Missouri  64108 

Q|A  9?  I -QDTin  fession.  Send  complete  resume — con- 

I  fidential,  of  course— to  Box  1448,  Editor 
,  ,  ,  .  II  c  .1  '  &  Publisher. 

Write  or  Call  for  Details  -  - - 

!  ZONE  4  growing  (12,000)  daily  wants 
i  circulation  manager  —  not  executive. 
HOE  Color  Convertible  Press  (19S4)  |  Good  town  —  modern  plant.  Excellent 

C-H  Newspaper  (Honveyors  future  available  with  larger,  sister 

CLINE  REELS  &  PASTERS  !  papers.  Reply  to  Box  1445,  Editor  & 

WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATES  I  Publisher. 

STA-HI  MASTER  FORMilRS  ; - 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  FDCPERIENCED  and  ambitious  individ- 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  0X7-4690  ual  needed  for  hard-working  circulation 
_ _  _  _ I  manager.  Growing  Midwestern  40,000 

NEWSPAPER  40-PAGE  ROTARY  vari«l’^XriXe‘’‘gro^h  •  ^1- 

pr^Crabtrw  10/60:  new  1963.  five  fe^e  and  SinTsVrative  skil^ 
unite,  two  colour  half  unite,  together  ,,,p.  Merchant  Plan.  Good  pay 

with  all  auxHiant  CQUiPme^  avaiteble  s^alc.  Send  resume  and  salary  required 
early  1971  d^ails:  Works  Man-  Box  1480,  EMitor  &  Publisehr. 

ager.  South  China  Morning  Post,  Ltd., _ _ _ 

1/3  Wyndham  St.,  Hong  Kong.  xTAn.rc»xT.i  i  •  i  . 

,  _  NATIONAL  TABLOID  seeks  circulator 

j  who  wants  to  gel  rich.  Tell  us  your 

ATF-CniEF  (SOLNA)  124  offset  press  plan  for  launching  new  weekly.  Salary 
(18  X  24)  and  accessories.  Good  con-  and  percentage.  Box  1488,  ^itor  & 
dition.  Bought  larger  press.  Write  or  ,  Publisher. 

'phone  Lyndal  Bosomworth,  The  John¬ 
son  Press.  Inc..  800  N.  Court  St..  - 

Pontiac,  Ill.— 61764.  (815)  844-5161.  |  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

■l-UNIT  V-15  VANGUARD  web  offset  I  CLAS.S1FIED  AD  MANAGER 
press.  Sir  CS  135  DC.  3  stands  '  Dne  of  the  countries  most  competitive 
,  standard  or  tab  fold.  Operating,  must  '  markets  offers  an  opportunity  to  claasi- 
sell  .soon  bargain!  Emporia  Times,  fied  professional  to  step  into  a  leader- 
Emporia,  Kans. — 66801.  (Hall  (316)  342-  ship  role.  We  are  a  .5-day  evening  and 
,  5280.  Saturday  morning  newspaper  with  a 

circulation  of  approximately  85.000. 

‘  Excellent  lienefits  and  future.  Present 

;  ■  I  manager  going  to  250.000  daily.  Apply: 

.....  --  '  Mr.  Charles  A.  West.  Business  Mgr., 

HF.I.I*  ^  .YNTKD  The  HeraVI-News.  988  Main  Ave., 

I - - - - - - -  Passaic.  N.J.  070,55.  Ph :  (201)  777- 

ADMINISTRATIVE  .  «*>"«•  ext-  or  250. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 


HKI.P  W.YNTEl) 

'^^^^iTnoNiSTR^iviT^^ , 
Proiduction  Engineer 

ANPA  Research  Institute  staff  position. 
New  York  office.  Prefer  college  educated 
man  capable  of  evaluating  newspaper  I 
production  department  costs,  equipment, 
meth^s,  etc.  Must  have  ability  to  write 
effectively.  Moderate  travel  required.  ! 
The  position  offers  interesting  and  di¬ 
versified  work  and  an  excellent  career 
opportunity  for  qualified  person.  | 

Write  to  Peter  P.  Romano.  Director  of 
Production  Dept.,  ANPA/RI,  750  Third  j 
Avenue,  New  York,  New  York,  10017 
furnishing  full  particulars  of  education, 
experience  and  salary  requirements.  AH 
replies  will  be  held  in  strict  confidence. 


NOT  INTERESTED 
IN  A 

JOB  CHANGE? 

Are  you  a  CAM  or  assistant  manager 
with  a  good  track  record?  You  have 
a  good  chance  for  promotion  in  a  few 
years  and  don't  feei  the  need  to  change 
jobs  now?  Why  wait!  Our  CAM  is 
leaving  for  a  larger  paper  and  we 
nee<l  an  exiierienceii  classified  expert 
now.  We’re  a  40,000  competitive  daily 
and  Sunilay  in  Zone  6.  Salary  to 
$13,500.  Excellent  fringe  benefits.  Send 
letter  with  job  history  to  Box  1515, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


LABOR  RELATIONS  MANAGER 
Immediate  opening  in  Zone  9  for  in- 
ilividual  with  experience  in  lalmr  re¬ 
lations  to  assist  director  of  industrial 
relations  in  grievances  and  negotia¬ 
tions  in  a  multi-union  metro-daily  : 
newspaper.  Box  1498,  Elitor  &  Pub-: 
li.shpr.  j 

GENERAL  MANAGER  for  $1,100,000 
annual  gross  daily,  midwest.  Salary 
start  $15-$20.000.  Send  resume  to 
Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Service. 
Box  133.  Emixiria,  Kans.— 66801.  Call 
(316)  342-.5280. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

AD  SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 
New  opening  for  experienced  ad  sales¬ 
man  needed  to  handle  established  ac¬ 
counts  and  develop  new  business  for 
Chicago's  Southwestern  Suburb’s  fast¬ 
est-growing  newspaper  group.  Salary 
plus  commission  and  expenses.  All  com¬ 
pany  benefits  including  paid  holidays 
and  vacation.  If  you’re  willing  to  grow 
fast  with  an  excellent  company  and 
make  a  name  for  yourself,  let  us  know 
today !  Office  in  Downers  Grove.  Illi¬ 
nois.  Send  resume  to  R.  H.  Evans,  Pad- 
dock  Crescent  Newspapers,  200  Main 
St.,  Lemont,  Ill. — 60439. 


_ _ _ _  ,  .  .  I  WORKING  advertising  display  manager 

HEAD  r)F  GROUP  needs  assistant  with  for  weekly  newspaper — Zone  I.  Good 
managerial  experience  to  help  resolve  pay,  top  benefits,  excellent  opportunity 
jiroblems  and  plan  for  expansion.  Good  [  for  knowledgeable,  industrious  and  cre- 
salary,  future  and  pleasant  living  con-  |  ative  ad  man.  Box  1370,  Editor  &  Pub- 
ditions.  Box  1282,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I  lisher. 
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DISPLAY  ADVEKTISIISG 


ADVERTISING  REP  for  well-equipped 
Florida  offset  shopper.  Must  be  exper¬ 
ienced  in  sales,  layout,  and  able  to  ac¬ 
cept  responsibility.  You’ll  be  proud  to 
represent  us!  Confidential.  Write  Box 
1400,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

$150.00  PER  WEEK,  plus  bonus,  auto 
expense,  vacations,  insurance,  beautiful 
climate,  modern  facilities,  merit  raises, 
plus  .  .  .  for  top  retail  advertising 
salesman  exj^rienced  in  daily  news¬ 
paper  operation.  Forward  resume  in 
strict  confidence  to  Box  1402,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
Retail  advertising  department  of  state’s 
largest  newspai)ers  has  opening  for  ex¬ 
perienced  salesman,  1‘2-person  staff: 
for  two  or  more  years’  experience,  you 
would  receive  a  good  starting  salary 
plus  attractive  bonus.  All  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Write  or  ’phone:  Personnel  Mgr., 
Newsimper  Agency  Corp.,  P.  O.  Box 
2993,  Charleston,  West  Va. — 25:130 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  Fast¬ 
growing  Colorado  daily  newspaper  lo¬ 
cated  in  ideal  recreational  area,  nee<ls 
somone  to  take  charge  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  department,  including  planning 
and  directing  of  |)ersonnel.  This  is  a 
lifetime  opixrrtunity  for  a  person  with 

experience  and  ability  to  get  the 
job  done  in  a  growing  market.  Salary 
and  bonus  for  a  qualified  i>erson  plus 
many  company  lienefits.  Send  complete 
resume  to  William  Lindsay,  Manager. 
Colorado  Press  Association,  1336  Glen- 
arm  Place,  Denver,  Colorado  80204,  All 
replies  confidential. 

32,000  AWARD-WINNING  offset  daily 
has  immediate  opening  for  experienced 
display  advertising  salesman  strong  in 
sales  and  layout.  'Top  wages,  attractive 
incentive  plan.  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield 
for  you  and  your  dependents.  Outdoor 
paradise,  modern  progressive  community 
— ideal  for  the  family.  Write  today 
Box  1412,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


DISPLAY  ADVEKTISIISG 


TOP  RETAIL  SALESMAN 

with  good  achievement  record 
fur  daily  in  l>eautiful  resort 
Lake  Area  of  Central  New 
York  State. 

We  are  in  a  most  attractive 
old  established  community  of¬ 
fering  excellent  school,  col¬ 
lege.  cultural  and  recreational 
facilities ; 

AND,  THE  COST  OF  LIVING 
IS  AMAZINGLY  LOW! 

Couple  the  foregoing  with  an 
active,  lusty  business  area, 
providing  loads  of  shopping 
facilities,  and  it  adds  up  to 
"IDEAL  LIVING.’’  We  have 
just  moved  into  a  new  ultra 
modern  offset  plant,  and  are  a 
progressive,  growing  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  communications 
field.  Loads  of  potential  for 
the  right  person  to  advance 
into  management  of  one  of 
our  several  enterprises. 

W'e  are  seeking  a  real  producer 
with  above-average  layout,  and 
selling  abilities.  Starting  salary 
up  to  $7800.  plus  lil>eral  in¬ 
centive  arrangements. 

Please  send  complete  resume  in¬ 
cluding  educational  background, 
salaries  earned,  and  all  refer¬ 
ences  to  Box  152.'>,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN  —  retail 
and  classified  —  for  daily  newspaiiers 
in  E&P  Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  com¬ 
plete  typewritten  resume,  references  to 
Inland  Daily  Press  Assn..  100  W. 
Monroe,  Chicago,  Ill. — 60603. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


HELP  WA>TEI) 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  i 


WE  SEEK  AN  A.MBITIOUS,  young 
sales  manager  who  has  proved  him¬ 
self  ready  to  implement  our  plans  to 
double  sales  next  year :  knows  retail 
advertising,  sales,  and  management: 
will  be  able  to  plan,  develop,  and 
carry  out  effective  programs  of  new 
products  in  new  markets:  will  sui)er- 
vise  and  develop  present  sales  staff  of 
7  in  still  unspoiled  Area  8.  Starting  pay 
$15-$20,000,  Write  Box  1518.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  large 
circulation  offset  weekly.  Must  be 
strong  on  copy  writing,  layout,  sales. 
Minimum  two  years  experience.  Good 
.salary  plus  commission  to  qualified  per¬ 
son.  Send  detailed  resume  including 
experience,  references,  marital  status 
and  salaf-y  reciuirements  to  The  Chron¬ 
icle,  P.O.  Box  3455,  Central  Point, 
Oreg. — 97501. 

EXCEPTIONAL  NEWSPAPER 
ADMAN  NEEDED! 

Must  be  experienced  in  layout,  copy, 
sales  and  <leveloping  new  business. 
Permanent  i>osition  in  booming  college 
town  offering  top  salary,  commissions, 
car  allowance  and  other  lienefits. 
.’50,000  morning-evening  daily  in  Zone 
6  soon  to  go  coM-type.  Write  Box  1501, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 
We  have  an  immeiliate  opening  for  an 
individual  with  experience  in  news¬ 
paper,  television  or  radio  advertising 
sales.  Prefer  BBA  degree  in  adver¬ 
tising.  Liberal  lenefits  and  salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  qualifications.  It  you'd 
like  to  work  for  a  progressive,  modern 
newspaper  on  a  professional  team,  we 
invite  you  to  send  your  resume  to: 
T.  E.  Wright,  The  Oklahoman  &  'Times, 
P.O.  Box  25125,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
— 73125.  An  Eiiual  Opportunity  Em¬ 
ployer. 


EDITORIAL 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  swing 
deskman  to  handle  wire,  city  desk  on 
Central  Penna.  daily.  Box  1430,  Editor 
&  Ihiblisher. 


REPOR’TER,  general  assignment,  ex¬ 
perienced  :  must  be  good  with  people : 
solid  references:  city  desk  future. 
Write:  T.  E.  Hayer.  Associate  Elitor, 
Naples  Daily  News,  Naples,  Fla. — 
33940. 

REPORTER  WANTED  by  20,000  circu¬ 
lation  Midwestern  daily.  Police  and 
civic  beat,  with  opportunity  to  cover 
all  government  bodies  in  27,000  popu¬ 
lation  Midwestern  city;  feature  assign¬ 
ments  and  investigative  reporting  part 
of  job.  Write  Box  1438,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MAKEUP  EDITOR  —  Metropolitan 
Southeastern  morning  newspaper  needs 
experienced  makeup  editor.  Write  Box 
1460,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DESKMAN  for  lively  Central  Connecti¬ 
cut  afternoon  paper;  "swing"  on  three 
desks — write  ‘action-line’  column — and 
do  a  little  spare-time  special  reporting. 
Salary  depends  on  skills,  experience. 
New  Englander  preferred.  Box  1458, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR-CREATIVE  WRITER  for  in¬ 
ternationally  famous  cartoon  character’s 
comic  books  and  strips.  Preferably  resi¬ 
dent  Los  Angeles  or  vicinity.  Send 
full  resume — salary  expected.  Box  1454, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  12,000  evening 
offset  daily  in  Zone  2  college  city. 
Will  round  out  top  staff.  Box  1627, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

COPY  EDITOR— Recent  J-grad  with 
flair  for  heads  and  sharp  editing. 
Growing  daily  in  Jersey  Shore  area. 
Goo<l  opportunity  to  grow  with  news¬ 
paper  group.  Box  1490,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WRITER-EDITOR 

Aggressive,  long-established  magazine 
seeks  business-oriented  writer-editor  in¬ 
terested  in  helping  an  industry  grow 
and  develop  .  .  .  one  who  wants  to 
see  his  ideas  actually  put  to  use  by 
readers.  Must  enjoy  meeting,  working 
with  people ;  some  travel :  photography 
involved:  knowle<lge  of  production 

helpful.  Write  stating  salary  require¬ 
ments  and  experience  to  Box  1500, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Enclose  recent 
samples  of  writing,  particularly  fea¬ 
ture  work. 


REPORTER 


CAPABLE  reporter  for  general  news 
coverage  on  award-winning  newspaper 
of  5,400  circulation  in  progressive 
northeastern  Indiana  city  of  8,600 
iwpulation.  Top  pay.  Hospital  and 
surgical  plan.  Pay  while  sick.  Liberal 
group  life  insurance  and  excellent 
pension  plan,  both  carried  with  Lincoln 
Life  and  l)Oth  company-paid.  Ideal 
working  conditions  in  modern  equipped 
and  air-conditioned  plant.  Two  weeks 
paid  vacation.  We  pay  moving  ex¬ 
penses.  Modern,  well-located,  gas- 
heated  home  available,  $80  monthly. 
We  pay  first  month’s  rent.  Write  de¬ 
tails.  Strictly  confidential.  Evening 
News-Banner,  Bluffton,  Indiana,  46714. 
James  Barbieri.  Call  (219)  824-0322. 

WIRE  DESKMAN — Must  know  layout, 
headline  writing,  editing.  Progressive 
daily,  offset.  Will  consider  retired  i)er- 
son.  No  drinkers  need  apply.  Write 
resume  to  Wm.  Hodges.  Citizen 
Tribune,  Box  625,  Morristown,  Tenn. — 
37814. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER 
AND  SPORTS  DESKMAN  NE3EDED 
These  two  openings  will  complete  staff 
of  one  of  South’s  top  newspaper  combi¬ 
nations.  Good  pay — excellent  fringe 
benefits — secure  future  for  both  with 
experience  to  do  the  jobs  in  a  fast¬ 
growing  industrial  city  of  over  170,000. 
'The  State  Capital — home  of  LSU — an 
ideal  community  in  which  to  work. 
Write:  Mrs.  Charlotte  Crowell,  Person¬ 
nel  Mgr.,  State-Times  &  Advocate, 
Baton  Rouge.  La. — 70821,  giving  per¬ 
sonal  data,  education,  experience  and 
references. 


REPORTER 

for  100,000-plus  Penna.  newspaper. 
Some  exjierience  desired.  We’ll  match 
your  talent  and  drive  with  demanding, 
in-depth  assignments.  Unusually  fine 
community  for  person  with  children. 
Send  resume  in  complete  confidence  to 
Box  1484,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


□  Assign  a  box  numbar  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


S  To  Run: 


Mail  to: 


Weeks 


Till  Forbidden 


g  EDITOR  a  PUBLISHER  •  ISS  Third  Avenue  •  New  Yoih,  New  York  10022 


'STOP  LOOKING!" 

Reporters,  copy  editors,  sports  reporters 
with  college  or  professional  experience: 

We  are  expanding  our  new  acquisition  in  Chicago’s 
Southwestern  Suburbs.  We  are  looking  for  people 
who  want  to  help  put  it  altogether.  Send  resume  to: 

Rick  Friedman,  Editorial  Director 

PADDOCK  CRESCENT  NEWSPAPERS 

200  Main  Street  Lemont,  Illinois  60439 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


WEEKLY  EDITOR  for  new,  modern 
offset  operation  in  growing  area.  E!x- 
perienced  all  phases.  Strong  make-up  a 
must.  Dedicated  newsman  with  desire 
for  community  living  essential.  Stand¬ 
ard  size  operation  strong  on  local  news, 
sports,  features,  si>ecial  sections.  Send 
full  resume  including  salary  require¬ 
ments  and  marital  status  to  The 
Chronicle,  P.O.  Box  3455,  Central 
Point,  Oreg. — 97501. 

REPORTERS,  DESKMEN  for  daily 
newspai>ers  in  E&P  Zones  5,  7,  and  8. 
Exijerienced  or  qualified  beginners. 
Send  complete  typewritten  resume, 
references  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn., 
100  W.  Monroe,  Chicago,  Ill. — 60603. 

SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 
Metropolitan  a.m.  in  Midwest  seeks 
sjKjrts  copy  editor.  Permanent  position. 
Good  ex|>erience  preferred,  but  will 
consider  potential.  Excellent  salary, 
generous  fringe  benefits.  Write  Box 
1505,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SAILING  MAGAZINE  needs  produc¬ 
tion  and  editorial  assistant;  some  writ¬ 
ing  and  9<liting;  sailing  exi)erience 
desirable  but  not  necessary.  One-De¬ 
sign  &  Offshore  Yachtsman,  Box  150, 
Rowayton,  Conn. — 06853.  (203)  853- 

3457. 


FREE-L4!\(:E 

WRITER-EDITOR 

to  e<i!t  and  do  minor  rewriting  on  book 
for  business  executive.  No  research 
nor  original  writing.  Must  have  top 
record  of  own  published  books  or 
articles  in  magazines  such  as  Harpers, 
etc.  Highest  fee.  Box  E&P  967.  810 
Seventh  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. — 10019. 

.WIATION  MONTHLY  TABLOID 
needs  stringers.  Sharp,  private  pilot- 
oriented  copy  a  must.  Box  1510,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


I  HELP  WAPTFED 


i  PRESSMEy—STEREOTYPERS 


'  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 

New  England  daily  ;  30,000  circulation  ; 
letterpress.  Above-average  pay  and  ex¬ 
cellent  fringe  benefits.  Send  resume  to 
Box  1234,  Editor  &  Publisher 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN.  Semi¬ 
weekly  newspaper  and  commercial 
printing,  (jood  starting  salary  with 
fringe  benefits.  Nice  community  for 
family.  Bureau  County  Republican.  Inc. 
316  S.  Main,  Princeton,  III.  61356: 
Ph:  (815)  872-1414 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  for  new 
weekly  offset  with  new  modern  equip¬ 
ment.  Send  resume  to  Box  1000,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

;  BEAUTIFUL  SARASOTA,  FLORIDA 
j  has  much  to  offer  for  year-round  living. 

’  I  Need  experienced  person  for  combina- 
I  tion  department  with  8-unit  Hoe. 

I  $145.00  for  37V4-hour  week  (nights). 
I  Fringe  benefits.  Contact  Personnel  Of¬ 
fice.  The  Herald-Tribune  &  Sarasota 
I  Journal,  P.O.  Box  1719,  Sarasota,  Fla., 

1  —33578;  or  phone  (813)  958-7765. 

OFFSET  PRESSMAN  experienced  on 
^  Goss  Urbanite,  Suburban  or  similar. 
High  wages — all  fringe  benefits  includ¬ 
ing  non-contributing  retirement.  Fine 
opportunity  wih  fast-growing  organiza¬ 
tion.  Located  in  Zone  S,  Please  state 
exiierience  and  give  home  ’phone  num¬ 
ber  in  first  reply.  Box  1485,  Editor  & 
j  Publisher. 

THE  LARGEST  WEB  OFFSET 
PLANT  IN  N.Y.C.  HAS 
I  SEVERAL  CHOICE  OPENINGS  FOR 

:  WEB  OFFSET 

PRESSMEN 

Experience  on  Goss  Urbanite  or  Cot¬ 
trell  V-22  is  required.  High  salary,  ex¬ 
cellent  benefits,  stock  options,  etc. 

'  Company  has  living  accommo<Iations 
available  for  pressmen  and  families. 

'  I  Call  collect  (212)  629-2900. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION/SALES— Weekly  recre¬ 
ational  newspaper — 115M.  ABC— in  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest  seeks  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  full  charge  production  man¬ 
ager  to  supervise  composition  through 
web  press ;  also  should  be  qualified  to 
price  and  sell  quality  4-color  press 
work.  Air-mail  resume  to  Stan  Jones, 
Fishing  &  Hunting  News,  1200  Har¬ 
rison  St.,  Seattle,  Wash.. — 98109.  In¬ 
clude  names  last  several  employers.  3 
business  references.  Salary  open  plus 
incentive  pay  to  qualified  applicant. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

AGGRESSIVE  NEWSMAN  who  knows 
how  to  write  for  media  and  can  talk 
intelligently  with  editors  and  reporters 
for  No.  2  spot  in  university  informa¬ 
tion  office— Zone  4.  Send  resume:  state 
salary  to  Box  1468,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

W’RITER-PUBLIC  RBXATIONS 
Leading  recreational  company  nee<Is 
young  writer  with  news  and  feature 
background  to  join  top-notch  3-person 
PR  staff.  Publications,  press  relations: 
.some  photography  and  travel.  Suburban 
Chicago.  Box  1516,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALESMEN 

SALE'SMAN  $20,000  PER  YEAR! 

If  you  arc  the  right  i)erson  for  the 
job,  you’ll  clear  $20,000  or  more,  sell¬ 
ing  our  e<iuipment  to  comi)osing  rooms 
in  Area  3.  None  of  our  people  are  high 
I)ressure  salesmen  and  all  have  ex¬ 
clusive  territories.  If  you  know  com- 
IHwing  r<x>m  operation  from  first-hand 
experience,  and  have  active  or  latent 
sales  ability,  write  us  a  letter  about 
your.self.  Interviews  conducted  our 
New  York  area  head(iuarters  or  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Show,  Atlanta,  Oc¬ 
tober  28-31.  AH  replies  confidential. 
Box  1502,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAILROOM 

K.XPKKIEXCED  JL\IUt<M>M  FOnEJLtX 
Southern  daily  and  Sunday  operation 
needs  a  ’take-charge’  mailroom  fore¬ 
man.  Y’ou  will  be  in  charge  of  a 
medium-size  distribution.  If  interested, 
write  giving  past  experience  and  salary 
re<juirements.  Bo.x  1499.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


OPERA  TORS— MACHINISTS 

MACHINIST  —  Permanent  situation. 
Need  someone  experienced  on  Elektrons, 
Fairchild  tape  operation,  regular  Lino¬ 
type  machines,  Ludlow,  etc.  This  news¬ 
paper  offers  excellent  fringe  benefits 
including  Blue  Cross,  Blue  Shield.  Major 
Medical  coverage,  vacations  and  other 
advantages.  Union  or  eligible.  Write 
W.  Z.  Thompson,  General  Foreman. 
I.«xington  Herald-Leader  Co.,  229-239 
W.  Short  St.,  Lexington,  Ky.  40507. 

OPERATOR  with  floor  experience :  old, 
established  6-person  job  shop  ;  excellent 
equipment.  Top  wages,  hospitalization, 
insurance  and  retirement.  Ideal  cli¬ 
mate.  Advancement  opportunity.  Ros¬ 
well  Printing  Co.,  Roswell.  N.M. — 
88201. 

PHOTON  200  OPERAIDRS  and/or  713 
Technician  to  work  in  non-union  com¬ 
mercial  shop  in  large  metropolitan 
printing  center.  Box  1248,  Editor  & 
Pubiisher. 

MACHINIST,  devs.  full-time:  perma¬ 
nent.  Area  2.  Photon  260  and  560’8. 
Top  wages — all  benefits.  Write  Box 
1522,  Eciitor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOGRAPHER  for  33.000  p.m.  and 
Sunday  a.m.  in  Black  Hills  of  South 
Dakota.  Need  experienced  person  who 
can  exercise  ingenuity  on  routine  as¬ 
signments.  Send  resume  and  samples 
to  Associate  Editor.  R.apid  City 
Journal,  Box  471,  Rapid  City,  S.D. — 
57701. 


PRINTERS 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  with 
solid  experience  in  cold-type  and  hot 
lead  composition,  paste-up  and  ability 
to  expertly  organize  and  supervise 
growing  staff  on  an  award-winning 
daily  in  Southern  New  England.  ’The 
price  is  right  for  the  right  person. 
Write  today  giving  all  details  to  Box 
999,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

COMBINATION  MAN.  experienced,  for 
5-day  13,500  circulation  afternoon 
daily  in  southwestern  Penna.,  east  of 
Pittsburgh.  (Jood  scale,  mo^  fringe 
benefits,  37 -hour,  6-day  week,  all  day¬ 
light.  Week-ends  off.  Hot  metal,  union 
shop.  Chance  for  move  up  from  smailer 
shop.  Bustiing  area.  Contact:  J. 
'Thomas  Brooks,  Supt.  The  News-Dis¬ 
patch.  Jeanette,  Pa. — 16644,  Ph:  (412) 
523-5541. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Knowledgeable  in  hot  iead  composition ; 
experienced  in  labor  management  under 
ITU  contract ;  capable  of  directing  26- 
man  shop.  Attractive  salary  and  better- 
than-average  fringe  benefits.  Strategi¬ 
cally  locab^  in  25.000-population  city 
in  eastern  Ohio.  Write  giving  details  to 
Box  1425,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OFFSET-LP  PRINTER:  darkroom  tech¬ 
nician.  Experienced.  All  benefits.  Write 
for  interview.  Aian  Poe,  ’The  Fauquier 
Democrat.  Warrenton.  Va. — 22186. 


POSITIONS  W.4NTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHEl^OWNER:  Let  me  do  your 
worrying  for  you.  20  years’  manage¬ 
ment  experience — 5M  to  40M.  Know  all 
departments  well:  can  also  write  and 
edit,  but  especially  adept  in  advertis¬ 
ing.  Have  converted  two  dailies  from 
letterpress  to  offset.  University  gradu¬ 
ate.  Profit-oriente<l  wtih  superb  cre¬ 
dentials.  Box  1459,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  or  sales  man¬ 
ager — 20  years’  e.\|)erience  with  same 
company,  in  highly  competitive  market. 
Age  45.  Box  1492,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEASONED  PUBLISHER,  former  daily 
owner.  Successful,  presently  on  ABC 
6-da.v  daily.  Experience  past  12  years 
in  central  offset  newspaper  field. 
Quick,  ’take-charge’  man.  Responsible 
family  and  civic-minde<l.  Prefer  Zone 
6  or  8.  Salary  requirement:  $20M-plus. 
Reply  Bo.x  1486,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

MR.  AND  MRS.  PUBLISHER: 

If  20  years’  experience  in  circulation 
and  circulation-promotion,  together  with 
excellent  references  can  solve  your 
problem,  why  not  talk  to  me?  Box  1420, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

DOES  YOUR  NEWSPAPER  need  an 
aggressive,  young,  circulator  with  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  facets  of  newspaper 
circulation?  Little  Merchant,  motor 
routes,  mail  promotion,  distributorship 
operation :  knows  ABC.  and  has  man¬ 
aged  a  circulation  ilepartment.  Will  re¬ 
locate.  Box  1495,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LATE  20’S,  with  slight  experience  in 
circulation,  desires  position  as  District 
Manager.  Prefer  Area  8-9  :  would  con¬ 
sider  other  areas  for  right  deal.  Family 
man.  Resume  on  re<iuest.  Box  1511, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
^^^^ADMINISTRAT^^ 

RESPONSIBLE  POSmON  SOUGHT 
IN  GENERAL  MANAGEMENT 
Cost  -  conscious,  promotionally  -  minded 
young  executive  wishes  to  put  solid 
background  in  advertising,  editorial, 
production  and  circulation  to  work  in 
challenging  position.  Capability  —  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  small  or  medium  daily. 
Prefer  Zone  1-2-3.  Box  1428,  BMitor  & 
Publisher. 


FORMER  SMALL  DAILY  PUBLISHER 
seeks  similar  position  or  editor’s  spot 
in  Zone  1-5.  Box  1437,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CHIEF  EXECUTIVE 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

WORKING  AD  DIRECTOR.  47.  B.I., 
21  years’  Southern  weeklies,  small  dai¬ 
lies — 9  offset.  $250  draw.  Area  3,  4,  6, 
8.  Box  1373.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  ADVBR’nSING  MANAGER 
experienced  in  all  classifications  with 
newspapers  and  representatiyes  ayail- 
able  at  once.  Prefer  Areas  3.  4,  but 
interested  in  ta'king  to  all.  Box  1407, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTLSING  MANAGEMENT 
Solid  background  advertising  sales  and 
some  management :  over  20  ye.ars’ 
metro  dailv  and  shopper  experience — 
LP  and  offset;  strong  on  layout,  pro¬ 
motions  and  organization.  Prefer  Areas 
3.  4.  6,  7.  Box  1519,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

AD  MANAGER.  47.  BJ.  21  years’ 
Southern  weeklies,  small  dailies,  9  off¬ 
set.  Box  1508.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


desires  to  relocate.  Thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  as  head  of  all  departments  for 
over  20  years.  Confidences  will  be  re¬ 
spected  and  guarded.  Box  1447.  EJditor 
&  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 

LARGE  METRO  WEEKLY  newspaper 
group  needs  an  aggressive  person  with 
extensive  production  background  for 
Director  of  Operations  position.  Re¬ 
sponsibilities  include  total  production 
facilities  plus  mailroom  and  circula¬ 
tion  department.  Plant  produces  our 
own  12  newspapers  plus  over  $1. 5-mil¬ 
lion  in  commercial  (circular)  printing. 
Existing  strong  managers  in  all  de¬ 
partments.  but  no  one  ready  to  move 
up.  Modem  plant  with  Linofilm  type¬ 
setting  equipment  and  Goss  Urbanite 
press  located  in  beautiful  Pacific  North¬ 
west.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box 
1455,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


s.  Confidences  will  be  re-  EDITORIAL 

guarded.  Box  1447.  Editor  - - — — - — - - — - - - 

REPORTER,  27.  married,  J-grad  with 

_ 5  years’  experience,  seeks  job  in  Zones 

_  6,  7,  8.  or  9.  Box  1396,  Editor  &  Pub- 

MANAGEMENT  POSITION  DESIRED  lisher. 

Knowledge  all  newspaper  operations  - 

and  departments:  computers,  cold-type.  IIMl/-vitn  cniTODial 

engraving:  ability  to  train  mm.  pro-  UN' VUE  bOIIURIAL 

mote  efficiency  in  methods  and  equip-  SERVICE  AVAILABLE 

ment:  15  years’  experience.  Family  We  can  supply  you  with  a  complete  TV 
man.  Box  1431,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Program  Log  each  week  that  offers  list- 

_ _  ings  for  stations  in  your  area  plus 

T.TTDT  TotiiaTj  c- T7TvTr>i}  A I  MAXTArirR  storylincs  and  movie  highlights.  Ma- 

PUBLISHER-GENERAL  MANAGER,  terial  comes  to  you  already  typeset,  to 
16  years  experience  in  letterpress  and  you],  specified  column  width,  camera- 

offset.  College,  39,  family.  Haye  served  ready  for  reproduction.  'Sfour  sales  staff 

as  shift  foreman,  production  manager,  boost  ad  linage  selling  space  around 

advertising  manager  and  consultant,  listings.  Write  for  samples  and  addi- 
Recently  acted  in  public  relations  ca-  tlonal  information.  Box  1394,  Editor 
pacity  for  major  resort  area  while  Publisher. 

holding  present  position.  Looking  for  - - 

EdPor“&  PuWishel^  YOUNG  J-GRAD  looking  for  -port,  or 
hurry.  Box  1461,  Editor  &  Publisher,  ^^n^ral  reporting  spot  on  an  alive  Zone 

-  5  daily.  Talented  and  resimnsible.  Box 

RECOGNIZED  AU’rHORI'TY  in  pub-  1446.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

lisbing.  Experienced,  qualified,  reputa-  - 

ble.  Hot  metal  or  photo  composition.  ’TELEGRAPH  EDITOR.  30.  six  years’ 
Flexible— compatible  any  situation.  Sue-  experience — University  Missouri  grad — 
cess  record,  including  “tough”  ones,  five  years  in  Europe  with  UPT.  Radio 
Complete  present  assignment  Decern-  Free  Europe — seeks  apolitical  work 
her.  Available  thereafter.  Box  1452,  with  U.N.  or  similar  agency.  Write 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Box  1413,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  8c  PUBLISHER  for  October  10,  1970 


Positions  Wonted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL  1 

EDITORIAL  1 

OPERATORS-MACHINISTS 

PRESSMEN— STEREOTYPERS 

TALENTED  GAL! 


RE'VILE  WITH  STYLE  --  Younsf  film  |  MACHINIST— ITU  Journeyman,  seeks  PRESSMAN.  35,  four  years’  experience 


Feature  writer/department  editor — 15  an<l  theatre  critic  seeks  reviewing  or  job  with  newspaper  or  commercial  shop.  Web  offset  press,  camera  and  stripping, 

years  experience  on  prestige  metro-  writing  on  arts  iwsition.  Learned —  Blxperienced  on  Photon  200,  Photon  713,  I  Union  man.  Prefer  relocate  Zone  8  or 

politan  daily.  Specialties  are  inter-  perceptive — witty  and  aware.  Box  1496,  Automix  Keyboards.  Graduate  of  Pho-  9.  Box  1312,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

views,  science  writing,  environment-  Editor  &  Publisher.  ton  Maintenance  School.  Experienced 


views,  science  writing,  environment-  Editor  &  Publisher.  ton  Maintenance  School. 

conservation.  Can  do  rewrite — layout.  . —  - - -  operator  Photon  713  ;  also  experience  on 

Seeks  relocation  from  crowded  city  to  WIDOWER,  NON-DRINKER,  has  25  Ludlow,  Elrod,  Linotype,  Intertype, 

top  quality  daily  in  attractive  area,  years’  e.\|)erience  in  dining  and  enter-  'TTS  Punches  and  machine  units.  Box 

Willing  and  capable.  Box  1451,  Editor  tainment  feature  section.  Columnist  1397,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

&  Publisher.  night  life  l>eat.  drama-music  critic. 


PRIISTERS 


&  Publisher.  |  night  life  l>eat.  drama-music  critic.  | 

- I  Display  Sales.  Promotions.  Go  any- 

I  PUT  OUT  GOOD  NEWSPAPERS  !  where.  V.  Partipilo.  4117  N.  2:ird  Dr., 
with  small,  average  staffs.  Love  the  |  Phoenix.  Ariz.  -MSOlo.  Ph :  (602)  265- 
business,  have  25  years’  experience.  Re-  4087. 


’  ■  ;  FOREMAN — a  ’take  charge’  pro  that 

_ _ _ _ _ _ _  knows  his  business,  ITU  law  and  peo- 

jouv  i  pie.  Metro  daily  or  challenge.  Know 

•ntfUJUK/lrtlM  ,  hot-metal,  photocomp  and  offset. 

- - - - - - - - -  I  Ph:  (314)  231-7200,  ext.  1403. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER  swks  creative,  long-  20  YEARS’  EXPEailENCB  as  working 


sponsible,  energetic;  qualified  as  editor,  - - -  s^ks  creatiye.  long-  20  YEARS*  EXPE31IENCB  as  working 

writer,  photographer,  administrator.  PHOTOJOURNALIST,  27,  experience  term  opportunity  with  progressive  news  foreman-printer;  makeup,  hot  metal; 
Let  me  take  charge  your  newsroom,  incluiling  town  governments,  courts,  ™eaia  or  magazine.  Age  .Jo,  lamijy,  small  daily  machinist;  non-union.  In¬ 
special  desk  or  house  organ.  Prefer  feature  writing  on  daily.  Will  consider  “Kree.  years  experience  wwjfiy,  terested  in  offset.  Resume  on  request. 
Florida — consider  others.  Write  Box  weekly.  Box  1513,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ,  >ndustrial,  magazine.  Versatile  1329,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

1433,  Eilitor  &  Publisher.  -  - —  -  -  -  ^ 

- - TWICE  NATIONAL  AWARD-WIN-  SoO.OOO  daily.  Zone  2.  Will  consider  any  _ _ _ _ _ 

YOUNG  REPORTER  wants  to  get  off  NING  feature  writer-eilitor— now  in  Europe.  Top  refer-  j  PRODUCTION 

Woman's  Page.  Seeks  challenging  beat  PR— wants  back  in.  Exiierienced  from  request.  Box  1443,  .  _ _ _ _ 

on  medium-size  daily  in  East.  Box  1436,  darkroom  to  state  canitol.  wire  service,  ^^‘tor  at  ruoiisner.  | - 

Editor  &  Publisher.  wec-klies.  tlailies.  broadcast.  A  digger 


Box  1329,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  or  assistant. 


_ ««Kiies.  oai.ies  PHOTOGRAPHER— College  and  trade  experienced:  seeking  progressive,  mod- 

WOMAN,  22,  strong  on  features,  gen-  west  or  Western  newsroom.  Bo.x  1493,  f background.  Young.  Presently  ern  daily  "ew^^r  or  group.  Systems- 

eral  news,  wants  new  horizons  in  urban  Editor  &  Publisher.  trainee  with  major  wire  service.  Cai  oriented,  knowledge  of  all  new  twh 

setting :  experienced.  Will  locate  almost  -  - full  equipment— 3.jmm  to  4  x  o  ;  good  nology.  ^siune  upon  request.  Box  1418, 

anywhere.  Box  1419,  Editor  &  Pub-  EDITOR  —  Community  newspaper,  darkroom  skills.  Resume  and  photo^on  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


daily,  weekly;  Areas  1.  8.  9.  Ten  I  Will  Relocate.  Box  1479,  Edi-  PRODUCTION  MANAGER  of  daily. 


- - years’  exiierience  eilitorial,  reporting,  *  Publisher, 

FORMER  SPORTS  WRITER,  turned  layout,  production,  staff  supervision.  Durrrrvr'D  *  out 

newsman,  wants  to  get  back  in  sports  syndicated  columnist:  TV  news  an-  PMUluuKAPtlJ; 


PHOTOGRAPHER,  26.  completing  mil- 


publication,  commercial  plant  desires 
change.  Highly  successful  tape,  com¬ 
puter,  hot  metal  paste-up,  web  LP; 


either  as  editor  or  writer.  Box  1406,  alyst.  Salary  open.  Box  1507,  Editor  'tirry  obligation.  B.A.  degree.  History,  go^  offset  background.  Thorough 
Editor  &  Publisher.  &  Publisher.  years  professional  experience.  I  newspaper  knowledge  and  management 

-  - -  -  -  - -  ^  self-starter  seeking  a  position  experience  a  plus  for  smooth  plant  op- 

SKILLED  COPY  EDITOR  MUSIC  CRITIC/ARTS  REPORTER  with  an  organization  that  respects  eration.  Best  references.  College.  Wel- 

Solid  man.  years  of  experience,  was  on  Young  general  assignment  reporter,  photo-journalism  does  not  demean  it.  come  any  challenge,  location.  Write 


SKILLED  COPY  EDITOR 


old  N.Y,  Journal- American.  Wants  rim  now  empIoye<l  on  metropolitan  paper,  Bo.x  1475,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
job  on  good  paper.  Caliber  of  paper  seeks  spot  for  music,  arts  criticism, 

and  quality  of  the  city  very  important,  and  opportunity  for  news  reporting  in  - - - - - 

Box  1465,  Editor  &  Publi^er.  these  fields.  Substantial  university  PHOTO  T\ PESETTING 

- - - - background  in  music  composition  with  I  - - - - - - 

REPORTER- PHOTOGRAPHER  with  twin  major  in  history.  Criticism  sam-  qppvTPv  mam  pv,r>tnr.  -m  on 

11  years’  well-rounded  experience  wants  pies  available.  Box  1489,  Editor  &  j  505  Tyears 

would  like  to  take  on  editorship  of - i 

small  daily  or  large  weekly,  prefer-  NEWSMAN  desires  to  become  ap-  j 


experience.  Box  1509,  E<litor  &  Pub-  _ 

Usher.  i  PRODUCTION  MANAGEK  —  book  or 

'  newspaper.  R.I.T.  graduate  in  print- 

- - - - — - - - -  ing;  strong  offset  or  LP.  In-plant  ex- 

PRESSMEN— STEREOTYPERS  perience  with  8  years*  office  super¬ 

vision.  28  years,  marrie<l.  Efficient,  de- 

_  _  Iiendable.  industrious.  Box  1523.  Edi- 

OFFSET  URBANITE  EX.PERT  wishes  tor  &  Publisher. 

to  relocate  in  Zone  3  or  4.  Excellent  - 1 - - - r - : 


I  Box  1474,  Editor  &  Publisher,. _ 

- -  I  PRODUCTION  MANAGER  —  7  years* 

I  ;  experience  in  offset;  Photon  713  and 
I  560;  IBM  1130;  Linoquick,  Linofilm ; 
{  ‘take-charge*  camera,  stripping  and 
d  20;  I  typesetting  department.  Box  1506,  Edi- 
years’  ,  tor  &  Publisher. 


ably  in  Area  8  or  9.  Box  1457,  Editor  prentice  copy  wlitor  in  or  near  large  i 
&  Publisher.  city.  OpiKirtunity  to  copye<iit  more  im- 

- — - portant  than  salary.  M.S.  Columbia  | 

STRINGER  POSITIONS  IN  SPAIN  JournaMsm  School.  Box  1512,  Editor  ' 
wanted  by  young  reporter  experienced  &  Publisher. 

in  features  and  hard  news,  who  wants  —  - - 


PRESSMEN— STEREOTYPERS 


a  crack  at  journalism’s  undiscover^  WANT  SUPERIOR  SPORTS  PAGE?  background  knowi^ge  and  experience  PRODUCTION  MANAGER — 14  years* 
territory.  Excellent  references,  BA —  Ex-sports  editor  seeks  similar  position  in  camera,  plate-making,  pressroom  and  I  experience,  cold-type  or  hot.  Age  37. 
good  knowle<lge  of  Spanish.  Box  1467,  small-town,  o-day  p.m.  newspaper,  color;  have  7  years*  LP  and  5  offset  t  Complete  resume.  Box  1487,  Editor 

Editor  &  Publisher.  MA  Fellowship  winner.  Please  write:  Urbanite.  Presently  superintendent —  1  &  Publisher. 


Wes  Dumont,  Roosevelt  Apts.,  Hobbs,  prefers  same  position.  Box  1326,  Editor 

FILM,  DRAMA,  BOOK  or  TV  critic  N.M.— 88210.  &  Publisher. _ 

position  wanted  by  young  man  with  rrurnp  ZZ  Z.  WOULD  LIKE  TO  RELOCATE:  35- 

two  years  experience  as  film  critic  for  COLLEGE  EDITOR  with  M-A.  in  year-old.  experienced  on  single  and 

small  daily.  Box  1462,  Editor  &  Pub-  Journalism  and  B.A.  in  Engli^sh  eduoa-  double  width  press.  Call  or  write:  Rlch- 


PROMOTION 


tion  seeks  reporting  job  on.  daily.  Ex-  i  PROMOTION-PUBLICTTY  woman,  cre- 

perienccl  as  eiluoation  reporter.  Will 


SPORT  CARTOONIST  f";,”"- 

Two  years’  experience  concentrating  on  usher, 
local  college  standouts,  desires  position 


go  anywhere.  Box‘l504.  Editor  &  Pub-  horo-  Mass.— 02703.  Ph;  (617)  222-6^.  chandising,  layouts.  Contact  experience. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  with  Plate 

and  Stripping  experience.  Goss  Sub-  Editor_&  Publisher. - 


with  daily  paper.  Crisp,  eye-catching  BLTORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  2o.  J-  urbanite  or  Urbanite  press  preferred.  PROMOTION  CHIEF  to  head  or  form 
style  geared  to  local  interest.  Moder-  Plus  3  years  experience  suburban  Wishes  to  relocate  in  Area  6.  Avail-  team.  Top  management  experience  with 

ate  fee.  Area  1.  Box  1471  Eklitor  &  uuily,  swks  interesting  position  with  able  after  Jan.  1.  H.  L.  Wilson.  Rte.  large  daily.  Ready  January.  Box  1514, 
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on  hard  news,  photography,  features,  ull  phases  newsroom  management. 
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FREE-LANCE 

WRITER  /EDITOR — Ambitious,  imagi- 
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Newspaper,  teaching,  college  news  "utive  young  woman  with  varied  news-  ] 
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Dakotas.  Former  daily  editor:  national  speeches  reports, 

ABC  magazine  managing  editor.  Early  P'l^^^city  releases,  etc.  B.  C. 
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1503,  Editor  &  Publisher.  076o2. 
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obvious  and  grind  out  dull  copy.  If  - - 
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can  spot  a  story  without  being  led  to  perience  on  keyboard,  paste-up  and 
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herent.  colorful,  and  unusual,  I  would  ing  and  page  make-up.  Available  im- 
like  to  work  for  you.  Box  1497,  Editor  mediately.  Write  Box  1404,  Editor  & 
&  Publisher.  Publisher,  or  call  (303)  471-1823. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

Whose  copy,  whose  rights? 


By  Rol>ert  U.  Brown 

The  question  of  who  own’s  a 
reporter’s  words  was  settled 
many  years  ago  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild  when  it 
agreed  in  most  if  not  all  of  its 
contracts  covering  newsmen 
that  anything  done  by  a  repor¬ 
ter  on  company  time  is  company 
property. 

At  least,  everyone  thought  it 
was  settled  until  the  Chicago 
Joumalism  Review  published 
two  articles  that  had  been  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  reporter  of  the  Chica¬ 
go  Daily  Neivs  and  another  for 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  but  re¬ 
jected  by  the  editors  for  some 
reason  and  therefore  unpub¬ 
lished  by  those  newspapers. 

Dan  Rottenburg,  managing 
editor  of  CJR,  notes  these  facts 
and  says  “few  people  would 
question  a  newspaper's  need  for 
legal  safeguards’’  but  believes  it 
is  time  for  newspapers  to  re¬ 
examine  some  old  policies. 
“Rules  of  ownership  are  espe¬ 
cially  difficult  to  enforce  upon  a 
generation  of  reporters  who,  for 
better  or  worse,  refuse  to  com¬ 
mit  themselves  blindly  to  their 
editor’s  judgments,”  he  adds. 

“Any  journalism  review  must 
take  care  not  to  become  a  soun¬ 
ding  board  for  every  reporter 
with  a  persecution  complex. 
Countless  news  stories  are 
rewritten,  cut,  killed  and 
shelved  every  day,  and  most  of 
them  deserve  it.  A  review  which 
made  no  effort  to  weed  out  the 
soreheads  would  quickly  make 
itself  ridiculous.  But  when  a  re¬ 
porter  has  a  valid  gripe,  the 
public  interest  demands  that  he 
tell  his  story  in  print,  as  hones¬ 
tly  and  completely  as  possible — 
including,  whenever  pertinent, 
the  reprinting  of  the  material 
in  question  so  that  readers  are 
not  forced  to  rely  only  on  the 
judgment  of  the  journalism  re¬ 
view.” 

Mr.  Rottenberg  concedes  such 
an  approach  could  “create  dis¬ 
trust  among  staff  colleagues, 
encourage  reckless  insubordina¬ 
tion  . destroy  the  confiden¬ 

tiality  which  is  essential  to 
many  news  investigations,”  but 
he  doesn’t  think  withdrawal  of 
a  paper’s  rights  to  its  repor¬ 
ters’  words  would  lead  to  chaos. 
It  could  be  a  breath  of  fresh 
air,  he  feels.  The  presence  of  a 
journalism  review  “could  force 
editors  to  make  more  of  an 
effort  to  justify  their  actions  to 
reporters,  reporters  w’ould  find 
themselves  required  to  put  up 
or  shut  up  before  complaining 


about  their  superiors;  groun¬ 
dless  gripes  would  be  quickly 
exposed  as  such  if  voiced  in 
print.” 

Mr.  Rottenberg  says  “policies 
geared  to  professionals  can 
themselves  help  foster  the  pro¬ 
fessional  atmosphere  w’hich 
most  editors  say  they  want.  A 
new  approach  to  ownership  of 
copy  would  place  new  responsi¬ 
bilities  on  reporters  and  would 
be  an  important  step  toward 
professionalism.” 

It  all  sounds  very  intriguing 
but  it  overlooks  the  pressure 
and  bludgeon  part  of  it. 

We  re  inclined  to  believe  it 
would  lead  to  chaos  in  the  city 
room. 

The  authority  of  any  editor  to 
dictate  assignments,  suggest 
story  angles,  edit  copy  and  ask 
for  revisions  and  rewrites 
would  disappear  when  the  first 
reporter  said:  “I  wrote  it  this 
way.  It’s  my  story  and  if  you 
don’t  use  it  this  way  I’ll  take  it 
to  someone  w'ho  will.” 

Professionalism  is  likely  to  go 
out  the  w'indow  when  this  sort 
of  activism  comes  in. 

Activism  which  involves  for¬ 
cing  a  publisher  to  print  some¬ 
thing  against  his  will  was  the 
subject  of  a  recent  decision  in 
an  unemployment  insurance 
case  of  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor.  The  referee 
hearing  the  case  upheld  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  an  editor  of  13  years 
experience,  and  his  disqualifica¬ 
tion  in  the  case,  for  causing  to 
be  published  an  article  which 
had  been  rejected  by  another 
editor. 

The  case  revolved  around  cov¬ 
erage  of  a  rock  festival  planned 
by  the  owmer  of  a  ski  resort, 
called  Song  Mountain  which 
was  subsequently  prohibited  by 
local  legislation. 

The  city  editor  who  is  also 
day  editor  of  the  Syracuse 
Herald  Journal  assumed  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  coverage  of  the 
story  although  the  resort  was 
just  over  the  border  of  the  next 
county.  He  assigned  a  reporter 
w^ho  wrote  a  series  of  stories 
quoting  people  w'ho  were  op¬ 
posed  to  the  festival.  He  then 
interviewed  the  attorney  for 
Song  Mountain.  This  article 
was  rejected  by  the  city  editor 
who  said :  “When  and  if  a  suit 
is  filed,  we  will  use  the  story — 
as  is  our  usual  procedure.  We 
do  not  usually  quote  attorneys 
in  an  obvious  attempt  to  brow¬ 


beat  people  around  to  his  way 
of  thinking.” 

The  reporter  was  distressed, 
thought  the  story  should  be 
used,  that  it  was  rejected  be¬ 
cause  the  city  editor  and  the 
editor  were  opposed  to  the  rock 
festival  and  did  not  want  to 
present  both  sides  of  the  issue. 
Since  the  story  related  to  Court- 
land  County  the  reporter  took 
it  to  the  make-up  editor  for 
state  news  who  agreed  that  it 
should  be  published.  He  in  turn 
took  it  to  the  state  editor  who 
was  also  the  night  editor.  When 
no  decision  one  way  or  the  other 
had  been  made  by  the  state  edi¬ 
tor  at  deadline  the  make-up  edi¬ 
tor  “decided  on  his  own  to  have 
the  story  published,  even  though 
he  was  aware  that  the  day  edi¬ 
tor  had  rejected  it,”  the  referee 
stated. 

Both  were  discharged  after 
publication. 

4:  * 

The  referee  in  the  case 
wrote : 

“The  decision  of  the  editor 
and  the  day  editor  regarding 
coverage  of  the  Song  Mountain 
festival  must  be  presumed  to  be 
reflective  of  the  policy  of  the 
owner  of  the  newspaper.  When 
G.  G.  (reporter)  and  claimant 
(make-up  editor)  undertook  to 
publish  within  the  newspaper 
columns,  this  article,  which  they 
believed  the  aforementioned  edi¬ 
tors  unfairly  refused  to  print, 
they,  in  effect,  made  the  owner 
publish  something  against  his 
wdll.  They  substituted  their  con¬ 
cept  of  fairness  for  that  of  the 
owner  of  the  newspaper.  In  so 
doing,  they  were  subverting  the 
owner’s  freedom  of  the  press. 

“The  action  of  claimant  was 
not  merely  insubordination,  it 
was  an  infringement  of  the 
publisher’s  constitutional  rights. 
While  as  insubordination,  I 
might  find  mitigating  circum¬ 
stances,  there  can  be  no  con¬ 
doning  of  an  infringement  of 
a  constitutional  right.” 


Poll  wrong, 
Hawaii  paper 
gives  it  up 

The  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
announced  this  week  it  was 
giving  up  its  political  poll  and 
will  “stick  to  reporting  the 
news.” 

Eilitor  Hobart  E.  Duncan 
said  the  Star-Bulletin  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  publish  reports  on  polls 
conducted  by  politicians  and 
professional  pollsters. 

The  newspaper’s  own  poll 
gave  the  wrong  prediction  in 
the  state’s  primary  election,  in¬ 
dicating  Lt.  Gov.  Thomas  P. 
Gill  would  defeat  Gov.  John  A. 
Bums  in  the  Democratic  con¬ 
test  for  the  gubernatorial  nomi¬ 
nation. 

It  also  went  wrong  on  predic¬ 
ting  a  landslide  victory  for 
Judge  Samuel  King  in  the  Re¬ 
publican  primary.  He  won  a 
margin  of  2,600  votes  over 
State  Senator  Heban  Porteus, 
whose  managers  claimed  the 
poll  affected  his  chances. 

Duncan  said  the  Star- 
Bulletin  had  taken  extensive 
telephone  polls  “in  an  attempt 
to  tell  our  readers  how’  several 
of  the  important  and  more  emo¬ 
tional  races  were  shaping  up. 
All  indications  were  that  we 
were  within  acceptable  margins 
of  error.  We  were  not.” 

• 

N.Y.  Times  starts 
voter  surveys 

The  New  York  Times  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  it  had  com¬ 
missioned  Daniel  Y ankelovitch 
Inc.,  social  research  concern,  to 
survey  voters’  attitudes,  mainly 
by  telephone.  The  first  report 
indicated  a  sharp  drift  to  the 
right  in  favoring  candidates 
for  Governor  and  Senator. 


V  f 

In  newspapers, 89%  of  Baltimore^ 

real  estate  advi^jsing 
is  in  the  Sunpapers. 

Morning,  Evening,  Sunday. 

National  Representatives:  Cresmer, Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee. 

Member,  Newspaper  1. 
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stereotype 

letterpress 

is  versatile.,. 


and  economical,  too! 

Flexible  for  fast,  easy  plate  changes,  requiring  but  short 
molding  time  for  multiple,  inexpensive  duplicate  plates  and 
easy  availability  for  plate  corrections  are  only  a  few 
features  that  make  stereotype  letterpress  the  most  versatile 
plate  making  method  known. 

And— with  stereotype  letterpress,  you  can  use  less  expensive 
papers,  hold  your  waste  and  spoilage  to  allowable  tolerances  and 
keep  your  costs  under  control  ...  a  major  factor  in 
profitable  operations. 

Incidentally.  Wood  Flong  has  been  helping  newspapers  print 
profitably  for  some  59  years. 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS.  NEW  YORK  New  York  Office:  551  Fifth  Ave  ,  Phone:  MU  7-2950 
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Two  Worlds.. Twelve  Minutes  Apart 


Morning,  and  almost  200,000  subscribers  awaken 
to  Colorado’s  changing  metropolitan  tabloid,  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News. 


Morning,  and  the  excitement  of  a  major  metro¬ 
politan  market  quickens  to  the  liveliness  of  Den¬ 
ver’s  first  newspaper,  the  Rocky  Mountain  News. 


Morning,  and  the  foothill  slopes  of  the  Rockies 
come  alive  to  the  sounds  of  the  old  West,  cattle, 
sheep,  tractors  and  the  busy  hum  of  small  cities 
and  towns. 


Morning,  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  informs 
and  entertains  almost  200,000  subscribers  who 
react  to  advertising  representing  44.1  of  all  full- 
run  advertising  placed  in  both  Denver  newspapers. 

Morning,  and  each  morning  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News  becomes  the  first  newspaper  picked  up  and 
the  last  newspaper  put  down. 


Morning,  and  the  best  of  two  worlds— the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  old,  the  excitement  of  the  new— is  typi¬ 
fied  by  Denver’s  great  morning  paper,  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News. 


Rocky  Mountain  News 
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